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HE result of the Bosworth bye-election can 
have surprised no one who is at all in touch 
with the political currents of the moment. It 

was a Conservative seat, but by common consent the 
Conservative candidate had no chance of avoiding being 
at the bottom of the poll. He was in the result beaten 
by 23,691 votes to 7,685, that is to say by more than 
8 to 1—and this in an election which was fought mainly 
en the Trade Unions Bill, though with some inevitable 
reference, of course, to the melodramatic Arcos raid. 
The Liberal victory is not particularly significant in 
itself, for it was a neck-and-neck struggle with Labour 
from beginning to end, and Sir William Edge did no 
more than maintain the fractional superiority which the 
Liberal candidate had over the Labour candidate at 
the last election. All the same the result will do a tre- 
mendous lot to hearten the Liberals, and in that respect 
is important. Moreover, there is no doubt that Liberals 
who take Mr. Lloyd George’s and Lord Grey's view of 
the Trade Unions Bill are in a very favourable position 
at the moment ; for a large proportion of the electorate, 
altogether disliking the “ class-war’’ policy of the 
present Government, is inclined to cry “a plague on 
both your houses,” and vote for the party which on the 
face of it represents no particular class. The main sig- 
nificance of the Bosworth election, however, is un- 
doubtedly the catastrophic defeat of the Conservative 
candidate. It is perfectly clear that Mr. Baldwin can 
claim no popular mandate for any part of his policy or 
even for his tenancy of No. 10 Downing Street, and 
that he would be swept out of office by a tremendous 
majority if he were to venture to appeal to the country. 
* * * 

Both Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement in the 
House on Wednesday, and reports which we have from 
Cairo, lead us to hope for an early and amicable solution 






of the Egyptian crisis. The “ firmness” of the British 
Note and the dispatch of battleships to Alexandria 
give a serious air to the controversy. But there is 
surely no need for our Tory Die-hards to add to the 
difficulties of the situation by truculence and threats. 
A first-class row will pay us no more than it will pay 
Egypt. Anglo-Egyptian relations are one of the 
oddities of the world. Egypt is technically a sovereign 
State, yet she is tied tightly to Great Britain, partly 
because British interests—and even the general interests 
—demand that she shall be our vassal, and partly 
because she needs our protection. But it is not surpris- 
ing that there should be “ extremists’ in Egypt who 
occasionally kick against the pricks. And it is not really 
very wicked for the Parliamentary majority (for that, 
in fact, is what the Wafdists are) in a sovereign State 
to demand control of the national army, though the 
demand may in all the circumstances be unwise. For 
the present there is no more chance of Great Britain 
loosing her hold over Egypt than of Russia or France 
loosing theirs over Georgia or Syria; and it may fairly 
be argued that the maintenance of the general peace, 
and not merely our private advantage, is the supreme 
justification of our control on the Suez Canal and the 
Nile. But it is a situation that cannot last indefinitely. 
The solution of the problem must be found, when the 
world becomes sane, in the internationalisation of the 
Canal and the assumption of its defence, as well as 
that of Egyptian independence, by the League of 
Nations. 
* » * 

The result of the Bulgarian elections, held last 
Sunday, is an overwhelming victory for the Demo- 
cratic Entente—that is to say, the Government coalition, 
which will be able to count on two-thirds or more of the 
votes in the new Chamber. The number of candidates 


representing different fractions that went to the poll 
would seem to justify the mot of the French diplomatist 
who said: “‘ One Bulgar is a peasant, two Bulgars are 
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a party, three Bulgars are three parties.’’ The greatest 
success outsidle the Government coalition was won by 
the Radical Agrarians, who got over fifty seats; the 
moderate Agrarians lost heavily, as also did the Social 
Democrats. Opponents of the Government attribute 
its victory to the usual Balkan method of conducting 
elections, and that may have had a little to do with it. 
But on the whole there is no reason to believe that the 
result does’ not express pretty well the wishes of the 
country, and it will certainly be favourably received 
by the outside world. M. Liaptcheff has steered 
Bulgaria well through difficult times, and there are few 
people abroad who want, at this moment, to see him 
displaced by a more extreme Government either of the 
Right or of the Left. So far as his domestic policy is 
concerned there have been complaints of his hard 
treatment of political offenders; but we believe that, 
though he might have shown himself a little more con- 
ciliatory, these complaints have been exaggerated. His 
regime has certainly been milder than that of his 
predecessor, M. Tsankoff. 
* * * 

A small White Paper is published this week embody- 
ing the terms of the settlement with Washington of the 
Anglo-American claims relating to the period 1914-17. 
The agreement consists of a mutual cancellation of 
claims—involving the surprisingly large total of 250 
millions sterling on each side—so that no money passes 
and a balance in favour of Britain remains on the books. 
For the British claims—for services rendered to 
American ships before the United States entered the 
War—and for commodities not paid for—stood for a 
larger amount than that represented by the so-called 
Borah claims. In return for the British Government’s 
waiving of its cash claim, Washington undertakes to 
make no further War claims of any kind against Great 
Britain. The settlement affects the two Governments 
alone. It does not “ annul, alter, modify, or in any way 
affect the rights of nationals of either Government,” 
and the cash balance standing in Great Britain’s favour 
will be used by the United States Government for the 
settlement of claims made by Americans. The result 
therefore is that such claims as are pressed will be 
dealt with in Washington between the American 
Government and its own citizens, instead of being 
made a matter of arbitral settlement through diplo- 
matic channels. Senator Borah himself has certainly 
every reason to be pleased with this settlement. His 
position has been in no small degree misrepresented. 
He did not make political capital out of the claims. His 
action last year was confined to a request that the 
State Department should set to work with the aim of 
reaching a business settlement. 

* * * 


Three more clauses of the Trade Unions Bill have been 
passed this week—without the smallest concession of 
substance by the Government. Indeed, the clause 
forbidding local authorities to make Trade Union 
membership a condition of employment has been 
widened so as to make it apply to work done under 
contract as well as to direct municipal employment. 
The local authority is thus placed at a definite dis- 
advantage in comparison with the private employer. 
The latter can, at his discretion, employ either Unionists 
only or Unionists and non-Unionists indifferently ; 


but the local authority is to be denied this discretionary 


—— 


power, and to be compelled to keep “ open shop” ty 
non-Unionists. This, as we have pointed out, is a most 
unfortunate step. The local authority ought, in thi, 
respect, to be on precisely the same footing as the privat, 
employer. Just as many private employers have fo 

it desirable (in order to secure collective ini 
covering the whole of their workers) to employ only 
Trade Unionists, so a municipal body may easily fg 
a similar need. It will now be barred by law from maki 
the condition, and will thus be placed in the position, 
willy-nilly, of having to wage war on those Trade 
Unions whose policy is that of the “ closed shop.” 
does not appear what is to be the way out when such, 
conflict occurs. Presumably, the Tories suppose that 
the Trade Unions concerned will have to give way; 
but will they ? The refusal to work with non-unionists 
is in certain skilled trades a deeply cherished Trade 
Union principle which will not be easily surrendered, 
The Tories may well find that it is far easier to passa 
clause of this sort than to handle the awkward situations 
to which, in its working, it is certain to give rise. 

*” * * 


The other two clauses relate respectively to the posi- 
tion of Civil Servants and to the power which is to be 
given to the Attorney-General to obtain an ez 
injunction preventing any union which he suspects of 
contemplating an “ illegal” strike from touching its 
own funds. The first of these two clauses might possibly 
be made reasonable by a process of drastic amendment, 
though as it stands it is very unfair to certain classes 
of workers and will almost certainly lead to a lower 
standard of living amongst Government employees 
than amongst similar workers in private employment. 
The second clause, however, is so outrageous an attack 
on the normal liberties of Trade Unions (as indeed of all 
other corporations or persons) that it can be dealt with 
only by repeal. There is no doubt that a great deal of 
the comparative apathy which has been apparent in the 
later stages of the Committee proceedings on the Bill 
has been due to the feeling that the Government is not 
open to reason, and that there is nothing to do but to 
await the next opportunity of appealing to the electors 
to put an end to this class-war policy, and reinstate 
the Unions in the position which all serious students of 
the problem of industrial relations believe they ought 
to occupy. Surely there can be few members even of 
the Government itself who really believe that this 
mischievous measure, so heartily condemned by the 
electors of Bosworth, can remain long on the Statute 
Book. 

* % ak 

No doubt Captain Lindbergh is a fine fellow and his 
feat of flying across the Atlantic alone was “ sporting’ 
to the point of foolhardiness. But it is never likely to 
be repeated and teaches us nothing save that some men 
can do without sleep for a longer time than is usually 
supposed. It might almost indeed be compared with 
some of those five-minutes-under-water feats whieh 
were witnessed in London a generation ago. There ls 
no sense or use in flying across the Atlantic alone except 
as a “stunt.” But what a tremendously success 
stunt it has been! Kings and Presidents and Princes 
have vied with the public in their acclamations, 
Captain Lindbergh has had “‘ the time of his life” in the 
strictest sense of that phrase; for he can never have 
such a time again, and being an American citizen he 
cannot even be awarded a knighthood to give pe 
manence to the memory of his remarkable feat. One 
might deplore the scenes of unlicensed enthusiasm which 
occurred at Le Bourget and at Croydon, but since the 
highest in the land—in England as well as in Franee 
and Belgium—have joined with the multitude in their 
acclamation of the hero, there is little perhaps to S8y- 
With all respect, however, to Captain Lindbergh 
to his absurdly plucky achievement, the fuss that 
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heen made of him is surely rather silly—if not worse 
than silly. It seems to us to have a semi-hysterical 
favour Which, as a symptom of modern popular 
tendencies, it is difficult to view without misgiving. 

A Kk * 


The Indian Government has taken another step 
towards closer control of the opium trade by reaching 
an ment with the Native States that a committee 
Ooh visit all the States concerned and examine every 
aspect of opium cultivation and consumption. For 
many years past, the Government’s control of opium 
has been weakened by the persistent smuggling of the 

from the Native States to British India both for 
local consumption and for export, and it is the aim of 
the Government to concentrate all cultivation in its 
own hands. The committee will devote much of its 
time to the consideration of stopping poppy-growing 
in the Native States altogether, so that all opium will 
be officially purchased from the Government factory at 
Ghazibad. The position of the Indian Government 
with regard to opium is widely misunderstood. As far 
back as 1898 the Royal Commission on Opium came to 
the conclusion that the use of opium was not abused in 
India, Opium is rarely smoked in that country, and 
although there are a few “dens” in Bombay and 
Calcutta, their number is but a fraction of those of New 
York, Paris and Berlin. Indians eat opium and give it 
to their cattle for medicinal purposes. The consumption 
of opium per head of the population has been substan- 
tially reduced during the last thirty years, and while 
still high is really less than it appears, because the 
figures include the amount given to cattle. The Gov- 
emment is not prepared to stop poppy-growing. Its 
policy is rigidly to control home consumption by 
licence and the supervision of shops, and in course of 
time to extinguish the export trade entirely, except for 
strictly medical purposes. It must be remembered 
that the Government has no legal right to interfere with 
opium cultivation in the Native States, but it hopes by 
means of agreements with them to bring the whole 
country into line with the protocol of the Second Opium 
Conference at Geneva. 
* . * 
_ The Co-operative Wholesale Society has taken an 
important step by purchasing a large holding of shares 
in Bridgwater Estates, Limited, a great coal-producing 
concern in the Lancashire area. In future, the C.W.S. 
is to become the marketing agent for the coal produced 
by this group of collieries, the sales being made, of 
course, to the coal departments of local Co-operative 
Societies. For a long time past the C.W.S. has been 
anxious to assure its own supply of coal. It has indeed 
one or two small collieries of its own, and some time ago 
it acquired land with a view to the sinking of new and 
up-to-date pits. It has also considered the outright 
of certain existing collieries. But it has now 
taken the intermediate step of acquiring an interest in 
& joint-stock concern which will presumably continue 
to be run as an ordinary limited company. This is not 
the first venture of the C.W.S. into ordinary joint-stock 
investment ; but it is much bigger than any previous 
transaction of the kind, and may fairly be taken as 
indicating a new departure in policy. We can well 
imagine some orthodox Co-operators being shocked by 
it; for it implies a sort of partnership with capitalism 
which is not easy to square with strict Co-operative 
theory. On the other hand, it clearly offers to the 
Co-operative movement a means of expansion a good 
oh Eonar than the building up of new business from 
in : oundations on purely Co-operative lines. It will be 
eresting to see how the new step—which prov okes 
comparison with such recent developments as the 
— of Labour banking and investment in the 
eee States—will be received at the forthcoming 
perative Congress. 






























In both Yorkshire and South Wales, two of the three 
largest coal-producing areas in the country, wages have 
been heavily reduced this week in accordance with the 
latest ascertainment of the proceeds of the industry, 
and in both cases the reductions would have been still 
heavier had not the lowest rates permissible under 
last year’s settlement already been reached. Durham, 
the third great district, is in no better state; and indeed 
most districts in which wages are not already at the 
minimum are suffering further reductions. Nor is any 
comfort to be drawn from the contemplation of the 
future. Orders are bad; and the tendency of prices is 
still downward. Of course, there are well-equipped 
modern collieries which can make good profits even at 
the present price levels; but these are exceptional, and 
in the leading coalfields heavy losses are again being 
recorded. No one supposes that a recurrence of indus- 
trial trouble will remedy the situation ; but it is equally 
clear that “industrial peace” is no cure, and that the 
industry as a whole is showing no sign that either 
the longer hours of work or the reported decisions of the 
owners to increase efficiency are producing any improve- 
ment. The coal industry is in a worse mess than ever, 
and seems likely to get worse still rather than better in 
the immediate future. The consequent fall in miners’ 
wages is a very serious matter; for it means that in 
many of the coalfields the larger families at least are 
going badly short of actual physical necessaries. Nor is 
there any likelihood of a remedy until either reorganiza- 
tion has been enforced on the industry, as, both here 
and in other countries, the low prices have forced a 
large number of collieries out of production. And this 
in turn, of course, means a heavy addition to the number 
of miners unemployed. 

x * ad 


An Irish correspondent writes: Membership of the 
Dail, as nomination day showed, has become a prize 
worth fighting for. In addition to the big battalions 
of the official groups there is a strong muster of can- 
didates who are fighting for their own hand at their 
own expense. Remembering that in the Free State 
only a very limited class can afford to face the cost 
of a contest, it is clear that not a little i? now 
attaches to the possession of a seat in the Chamber, 
whereas in previous elections it was a nice question 
whether the attraction of £360 a year counterbalanced 
the risk of serving as a target for some anti-Treatyite 
gunman. As Ministers have been unkindly reminding 
hostile mobs, they are welcome to shout now that it 
is no longer in their power to shoot. Naturally all 
parties are making as much capital as possible out 
of wrecked meetings and bludgeoned interruptors, 
but on the whole the conduct of the election has been 
marked by good order if not by good a By 
far the best stroke of the Government has been the 
publication of a captured document issued by what 
is known as the “‘ Army Council I.R.A.” This paper 
contains proposals made by the militarists to the 
rival political wings of the anti-Treatyites with the 
object of establishing a common front. As was to be 
expected, neither Mr. de Valera nor Miss MacSwiney 
is in the mood to kiss and be friends, and the Army 
Council, which under the guise of acting as honest 
broker sought to edge itself into the position of absolute 
dictator, in effect washes its hands of both sets of 
politicians, and directs its followers to turn their 
energies to “‘ the creation of a revolutionary situation 
favourable to military action.”” This sounds sufficiently 
blood-curdling, but means little, for nowadays it is 
one thing to give orders and another to find gunmen 
who are willing to risk their skins. But the ordinary 
voter, who has learned by painful experience that it 
is better to be safe than sorry, is not likely to mark 
his ballot paper so as to place Mr. de Valera in a position 
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in which it would pay his left-wing militarists to 
terrorise him into compliance with their policy as he 
was terrorised into civil war by Rory O’Connor and the 


Irregulars. 


A Po.rticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—The idea still lingers 


* * * 


in the minds of the Opposition at Westminster that 

the Government mean to spring a General Election on 
them this year, though they have now put off the date till the 
autumn. I have been at some pains to trace the genesis of this 
rumour, which is entirely unrelated to any political fact or 
circumstance. It was first mooted, I think, in March, by 
members of the Labour Party who had found out that an enor- 
mous quantity of leaflets and so-called political ‘ literature ”’ 
was being printed for the Conservative Party. They drew then 
the deduction that this was preparation for a General Election. 
It proved afterwards to be an abnormal effort by the Conserva- 
tive headquarters to distribute propaganda in favour of the 
Trade Unions Bill. The Labour Party, partly because they were 
thus misled and partly because they could not go “all out” on 
their own campaign till they had got the text of the Bill, have 
never been able to catch up with this Conservative propa- 
ganda, which I am told has had a considerable effect in the 
country. 

* * * 

But a General Election complex had been generated, and the 
Liberals next felt its influence. It was prophesied first that the 
Government would never be able to pass the Trade Unions Bill, 
and would therefore take a General Election on it without 
passing it. Then, when Mr. Baldwin renewed his pledge to give 
votes to women at 21, and a good many Conservatives expressed 
their dislike of this step, it was said by Liberals at Westminster 
that Mr. Baldwin would take a General Election first in order 
to avoid carrying out his pledge, a course which would have 
r d all the women voters against him. When Arcos was raided, 
and the breach made with the Soviet which the Conservative 
Party has long been urging, both wings of the Opposition were 
then quite sure—and said so—that the Government would take 
a General Election on that. In the meantime the Government 
goes on with its Bills and makes its plans for an autumn session, 
and for next year’s programme. The Ministers I talk with assure 
me they have not even thought of a General Election, and I 
believe them. They point out that the Conservative Party did 
not easily forgive Mr. Baldwin for flinging away his majority in 
1928, and that now the majority is three times bigger, and a 
fortiori more valuable to them. 

. * ~ 

The Bosworth election result has greatly cheered the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons. The Conservatives did not 
expect to keep the seat, but they are none the less angry with 
Mr. Churchill, who, I am told, was entirely responsible for pro- 
curing General Spears’ candidature. Mr. Churchill has been 

moe for more ex-Liberal Conservative candidates, his idea 
elag that this spectacle would induce more Liberals to follow 
his example and turn Tory. But some sharp things were said 
to him on Wednesday, which may check him. It is odd that no 
one has noticed that Captain Gee’s absence for a year in Australia 
was paralleled by the similar absence of Mr. Ian Macpherson, 
a Liberal, not so long ago. The Labour Party were disappointed, 
Gow? they have done well. The Conservatives, despite this 
rebuff, expect to hold Westbury. 
* *~ * 


The Clydeside Labour group in the House of Commons have 
from their first appearance made a self-denying ordinance not 
to accept invitations to lunch or dinner. They are very sincere 
about this, feeling that they have come to Parliament for only 
one purpose, and not for social observances. This being known, 
Mr. Maxton and Mr. Campbell Stephen have been chaffed for 
their presence at the Labour luncheon to M. Rosengolz, and in 
fairness to them it should therefore be said they were there in 
the capacity of hosts, not guests. 

* * * 

I looked in at the House of Lords on Tuesday when their 
lordships were adjourning (the day before Derby day) for a 
fortnight or so. There was quite a good attendance, but the 

rs had not mustered to hear Lord Parmoor on the Arcos 
affair. It was the report of the Select Committee on Peerages 
in abeyance which had lured them to Westminster. Anything 
touching their privileges is with them a matter of deep feeling 
still, and it is the more surprising that so many of them have 
declared themselves, in answer to a questionnaire, to be willing 
to forgo the hereditary seat in the chamber. I had the curiosity 
to count the House to see how many peers constitute an 
unusally good attendance. There were seventy-seven, out of a 
total of seven hundred and eighteen. A little later I counted the 
Commons, who were debating the Trade Unions Bill. There 
were seventy-nine present, out of six hundred and fifteen, and 
this also, as things go, was a a good attendance during 
debate, although the Commons have less excuse for absence than 
the Lords. 





THE FAT BOY OF ITALY 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI has been making our fies 
creep again. In a harangue to the Italia 
Chamber last week he proclaimed, amid fiery 

and prolonged applause, what was going to happen 
in a few years’ time. ‘ The duty of Fascist Italy,” 
he said, “is to perfect all her armed forces, land, ol 
and air. We must be able at a given moment tp 
mobilise five million men, we must be able to am 
them. We must strengthen our navy and make op 
air force so powerful that the roar of its engines yil] 
drown every other noise in the country, and the 
shadow of its wings darken the sun. Then on thg 
day, sometime between 1985 and 1940, at a crucial 
point in European history, we shall be able to mak 
our voice felt and our rights recognised for good an 
all.” That’s fine! as the Americans would say, 
But what does all this tall talk mean? What an 
the Italian rights which are going to be recognised! 
Where are these millions of armed men and roaring 
aeroplanes bound for, and what are they going to do! 
Is the objective Dalmatia? Or is it an African 
empire? Is Italy going to “ recover” Corsica, Nice 
and Savoy? Is she going to push beyond the Brenner 
Pass? Or is all the Continent “ from Trieste to Riga” | 
to be turned into the “ Corporative State,”’ complete 
with fasces and the Roman salute? The Fat Boy 
does not particularise ; he leaves us to draw our own 
conclusions. The conclusions drawn in some quarters, 
at least, in France are alarming. This threat, it is 
said—and it is no idle threat, for Mussolini weighs his 
words—is clearly directed against France. The very 
date, 1985, is significant, since it is just about then 
that the fall in the French birth rate will show its 
worst effect. From 1985 to 1940 the conscript youth 
of France will be at its weakest, whilst the Italian 
population will have grown prodigiously, thanks to 
the natural fecundity of the people and the ferocity 
with which the Duce is stimulating the birth rate 
by taxes not only on bachelors but on childles 
marriages. This anxiety, as it seems to us, is exag 
gerated. We doubt very much whether the largest 
army that Italy could put into the field could fae 
a smaller French army, and we doubt also whethe 













































the Italian army will ever be quite so big, or the q 





French army quite so small, as is suggested. And, 
in any case, is it not rather fantastic to assume that 
all the rest of us would stand by and watch a Franc 
Italian war with benevolent detachment, or that there 
would be a general rally to the Italian side in such 
a struggle? For our part, we believe that this speech 
of Signor Mussolini is one of his periodical explosions 
of gas, designed to tickle the ears of faithful Fascists 
and to gratify his own peculiar sense of humour. Its 
not to be taken seriously as a threat against anybody 
in particular. ; 
That is not to say, however, that there is nothing 
serious and no threat at all in it. There is dangt 
to the general peace in the constant wild talk of the 
Italian Dictator. He himself, though he is certainly 
not a pacifist, is intelligent enough to realise the risk 
involved both for Italy and for his own regime in ally 
great warlike adventure. But whether the mass 
his followers realise it is another matter. They have 
been fed for several years now with extravagallt 
Imperial hopes. They have been taught to la 
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at the League of Nations. They have been told, 
week in, week out, that they are the bravest people 
on earth, that violence not only pays but is a moral 
duty, that Italy will win the respect of the world by 
firm language and bold deeds—which, in effect, means 
by truculence and piracy. Bellicosity, therefore, though 
it is no essential part of Fascist doctrine, has become 
of the make-up of the Fascist man-in-the-street. 
The gunmen have disposed of Liberals, Socialists, 
Freemasons, and other enemies of the State. There 
are no more heads to break at home, and one can 
hardly be expected to sing Giovinezza to the tune of 
Nunc Dimittis. And so—what about a little enter- 
prise abroad, a march on some overseas Rome, a 
castigation of impudent foreigners who deny Italy 
her rights? These ideas are not the inventions of 
anti-Fascists; they can be heard any day in the 
piazza or read in the newspapers throughout Italy. 
They are the natural harvest of the seed that 
Mussolini and his fellow labourers have sown. 

The question that a good many people are asking, 
then, is not so much what Mussolini will do with his 
Blackshirts, as what they may do with him. Can 
he control these dangerous forces indefinitely—or 
even till 1985? If he means to, it seems hardly safe 
to go on giving them their favourite dope. On the 
other hand, there is some risk in cutting off the dope, 
not only because a quiet life in the “ Corporative 
State’’ must be a dull prospect for young warriors, 
but because actually life in the “ Corporative State” 
is for most Italians a pretty hard business. The 
Duce paints in glowing colours the reforms that have 
been carried out in “ Italia fascista, antidemocratica, 
antiliberale, antisocialista, ed antimassonica.””’ The 
banderlog, the old Parliament of chattering monkeys, 
is gone; the ridiculous institution of local self-govern- 
ment is gone. Disturbers of the peace have fled 
abroad, or are interned on islands or in mountain 
villages. The Press is purged, and only tells its 
readers what it is proper for them to be told. The 
nation works. There are no strikes; trains run to 
time. The lira holds its head up proudly in the 
company of the dollar and the pound. Crime is 
diminishing and morals are improving; the parents 
of families are rewarded by seeing those without 
families well mulcted; and before long women will 
be wearing skirts that do not show their knees. Are 
not these things to make every patriot’s heart beat 
faster? Yes; but there is another side to the medal. 
The nation works, but not quite all of it, for the law 
which prevents strikes cannot prevent unemployment. 
The genius that has raised the value of the lira has 
hot succeeded in reducing the cost of living. Prices 
are high and taxes are high; wages and salaries are 
low. Nor are the employing classes altogether happy. 
Some of the industrialists have benefited by protective 
duties; but many of them cannot get the capital 
they want. There have been formidable losses and 
not a few bankruptcies of late in the Italian business 
world. There are plenty of grounds for discontent, 
therefore, in the Fascist Utopia, and there is discontent. 
We do not suggest that it is likely to overthrow the 
regime, or even that it thinks of overthrowing it. But 
it may be sufficient to cause anxiety to Signor Mussolini 
and his friends, and to make it imperative for them to 
& remedy—true or quack. 






The true remedy is not too easy to find; a quack 
mixture—the old nationalist, chauvinist dope—is al- 
ways at hand. Ifthe people has domestic grievances, 
give it bread and circuses; and if bread and circuses 
will not placate it, or are beyond your means, then 
give it hopes and fears abroad. That is a well-tried 
maxim for autocrats and oligarchs. Whether Mussolini 
ponders this maxim to-day may be a matter of doubt ; 
but he certainly plays assiduously on the hopes and 
fears of the Italian people. It is not, as we have 
already said, the hint of a Napoleonic programme in 
1935 that disturbs us, but the fear of his mischievous 
diplomacy in the Balkans. The Treaty of Tirana, 
the filching of Albanian independence, and the wanton 
quarrel with Jugoslavia, are not trifles that Europe 
can afford to disregard. To unsettle the Balkans is 
to play with fire, and if the fire should get out of the 
grate we might all be in the flames. That is, no 
doubt, as clear to Rome as it is to London and Paris 
and Berlin. Is it not time that London and Paris 
and Berlin—or Geneva if you will—persuaded the 
Fat Boy of Italy to distinguish between those jokes 
that are funny and those that are not ? 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA 


Paris, May 80th. 


EMS of humour brighten the dullest diplomatic 
(5 articles. Usually they are unconscious of their 
own brilliancy. Thus in the solid official Temps 
I find a perfect specimen of grave nonsense. Only a few 
days ago we were told that France and Great Britain were 
in complete accord on every important subject. There 
are a number of important subjects on which it is difficult 
to imagine France and Great Britain in complete accord. 
There is the subject of the Rhineland occupation. There 
is the subject of Albania and Jugoslavia and Italy. 
There is the subject of the Near East, and there is the 
subject of the Far East. These are a few of the outstanding 
subjects on which a Franco-British understanding is far 
from being reached. One should certainly add the subject 
of disarmament. Above all, one is tempted to ask how a 
few hours’ conversation between Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and M. Briand, and a few days’ cheering of M. Gaston 
Doumergue, can bring Liberal France into consonance 
with Conservative England on the subject of Russia. 

The cheering dies, the conversations vanish like cigarette 
smoke into the air. The problems remain. The Russian 
problem particularly remains. After all, such decisions 
as that taken by Great Britain require long and careful 
preparation. In these days, when everybody praises 
peace, when Ministers stay in power because they proclaim 
themselves peace-makers, and win Nobel prizes for their 
patience, their perseverance, their self-sacrificing efforts 
on behalf of peace, the ground must be well-worked, the 
campaign must be seriously pursued, the public conscience 
must be strenuously educated, before it is possible to raid 
the premises used by a foreign power and announce the 
rupture of relations. In England there has been such a 
preparation. In its active phase it began at the last 
general election with the exploitation of the Zinovieff 
document. It has gone on parallel with the progressive 
renewal of normal relations with Germany. In France, 
on the contrary, there has been no such preparation, and 
since 1924 Franco-German friendship has been, in some 
sense, identified with Franco-Russian friendship. It is 
not easy to reverse the engines. 

Hence the admirable expression of the Temps. The 
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joke has called for a lengthy preface but it is worth it. 
** The Franco-British Entente Cordiale,” we are informed, 
“is sufficiently supple—and it is its suppleness which 
constitutes its foree—not to embarrass, in any case, the 
action of the two Governments, which develop in the 
plenitude of their respective sovereignty.” 

Is it not delightful? The ordinary man might think 
that the Entente implies a similarity of attitude towards 
the great international questions. He might suppose that 
Russian intentions are well known and have a universal 
character. He might be tempted to imagine that France 
and England would generally behave in the same fashion 
when faced by the same phenomena; or else that the 
Entente is a vague word which conveys a popular sentiment 
but has no application to Franco-British diplomacy. The 
Temps finds the fitting formula which shows that the ordi- 
nary man is wrong. There is no dilemma. The Entente 
Cordiale is supple, elastic, and when the two countries 
have drunk each other’s health they are at liberty to act 
precisely as they pleasc. Therein lies the strength of 
the Entente. It is indissoluble because it is intangible. 

The British Government provoked an enormous sensation 
on the Continent not only by its virtual declaration of war 
(which presumably will be bloodless) on Russia, after years 
of peace and of recognition of the new régime, but also by 
its methods, which seem to be contrary to diplomatic 
usages. Frenchmen who are undoubtedly antagonistic 
to Bolshevism, and who believe the recognition of the 
Soviet Government to have been an error, have informed me 
of their surprise that England, hitherto punctiliously 
courteous and observant of forms, should have laid herself 
under the suspicion of committing a breach of well-estab- 
lished international customs. They would have understood 
the denunciation of an agreement, followed by expulsions. 
They cannot understand police perquisitions, followed by 
the denunciation of an agreement. The denunciation 
would be legal. The perquisition is doubtfully legal. If the 
perquisition can be shown to be legally justifiable, it is still 
so unusual as to be an altogether undesirable precedent 
unless its utility can be clearly demonstrated. In these 
French quarters the Foreign Secretary is defended but the 
Home Secretary is condemned. 

Here is a distinction which is by no means subtle. It is 
certainly worth making. There are many arguments in 
favour of closing the doors on Russia, but the arguments 
in favour of breaking open Russian doors are feeble. In 
France, as in England, large sections of the community have 
never reconciled themselves to the measure of recognition 
taken in 1924 by M. Herriot. They are afraid of Communist 
activities, and beyond dispute those Communist activities 
are inspired by Moscow, whether by the Russian Govern- 
ment or the Third International. Those who feel like 
this would repudiate the accords, would turn out Bolshevik 
agents, and prosecute French Communists. That is a 
reasonable course from their point of view, though personally 
I confess my apprehension that Bolshevism is nourished on 
precisely such fare. What strikes many people as un- 
reasonable is a search for proofs in buildings which may 
possibly be represented as immune from search, as a pre- 
liminary to a legitimate decision. It is the decision that 
matters, and the preliminaries, lawful or not, are super- 
fluous and dangerous. According to the new doctrine, it 
would be possible for any country, which suspected any 
other country, or which had a belligerent purpose, to 
organise, without warning, a raid on premises used by the 
emissaries, and occupied by the responsible institutions, 
of the supposedly hostile country. This is making mince- 
meat of the diplomatic rules of etiquette, to say nothing of 
the constitutional objects of the League of Nations. It is 


an unnecessary departure. In the case of two countries 





i 


which are really ready to fight each other, no subsequent 
efforts of the League of Nations could avert war. Instegg 
of making progress, therefore, we have taken a retrograde 
step in the amenities of international relations. In future, 
if the precedent is followed and improved upon, a police 
officer may render warfare inevitable. A new peril has 
entered international life. How much simpler it wou 
have been quietly to have given the unwelcome foreigner 
their passports ! 

All this, it may be said, does not affect the case for o 
against Russia. It does not. It only affects the Britis) 
behaviour. The observer on the Continent, looking upon 
England as one of the leaders of the world in diplomacy, 
frequently shares the anti-Communist views of the mos 
extreme British anti-Communist. There is a considerable 
body of feeling in France, as elsewhere, which is violently 
opposed to the Russian rulers, who have indulged in th 
most mischievous propaganda. The French Government, 
and many French newspapers, assert that Communism js 
“the enemy.” There is even a belief that Western civil. 
sation is menaced; and this belief is common, not only 
among the politicians and the people, but among thinker, 
The recent appearance of a remarkable work by Henri 
Massis entitled, Défense de l’Occident is symptomatic. M 
Massis tries to show that Asiatic influences, moral and 
intellectual, are, for the West, disintegrating. It is not 


Eastern armies which are to be dreaded but Eastern ideas, 


Unquestionably Russian literature, Russian philosophy, 
Russian art, Russian civilisation, especially as they are 
filtered through Germany, are a dissolvent of European 
culture. This excellent analysis should be read by every- 
body who is concerned for the future of the world. One 
may not agree with it, but it is thought-provoking. A 
hundred years hence it will probably be apparent that 
writers and artists, who enjoy considerable vogue to-day, 
when everybody prides himself on being revolutionary even 
in the arrangement of words and of pigments, have caused 
much more upheaval than Arcos Ltd., have been more 
responsible for the downfall of the Occident, which M. 
Massis would defend, than a few Communist agitators or 
even a few Communist spies. Unfortunately, if there bea 
danger, it cannot be conjured by the closing of Arcos, 
by the expulsion of spies, by the arrest of agitators, by the 
rupture of relations with Russia. There are things which 
grow stronger every time they are killed, and the killing 
of what is loosely called Communism is the most foolish of 
conceivable pastimes. 
half as heartily as thoughts laugh at trade barriers, political 
barriers, diplomatic barriers. 

It is, indeed, high time that men should study the post 
war phenomena which are expressed in every department 
of life, but it is not politicians who can study or deal with 
these phenomena. The politicians can deal with political 
aspects of the problem, but the political aspects are merély 
symptoms of an immense unrest, and nothing was eve 
cured by a suppression of the symptoms. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and this wind from the East is not to k 


deflected by a Sarraut or a Joynson-Hicks. At present, [ 


it is not likely that France will imitate the tactics of 
England, though a great deal is being done to induce France 
to follow the British lead. Politically, one could write 
an astonishing series of paradoxes. One could show that 
France was bitterly antagonistic to Germany long after 
England had abandoned her antagonism and was abusing 
France; and now the prospects are (as French Nationalists 
say) that the réles will soon be reversed. One could show 
that France was sceptical about the League of Nations whea 
England encouraged it; and when England grew sceptical 
France grew enthusiastic. One could show that Fre 

and British sentiments about Italy have never synchronised. 








Love laughs at locksmiths, but not § 
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One could show, in particular, that England recognised 
Russia several years before France, and blamed France 
for being so uncompromising; while, now that France 
has no special animus against Russia, England is furious 
against Russia and expects France once more to veer. 
In the curious inconsistency of international politics, we 
should, if we were capable of accepting lessons, carefully 
refrain from railing at each other for attitudes which we 
shall alternately adopt and reject. 

Public opinion in any country is unstable, and in the 
flux of sentiments it would be idle to prophesy. Yet in 

ite of the anti-Communist campaign in France, there is 
little desire of a break. The French Parliament has shown 
itself to be recalcitrant. M. Sarraut’s speech was not taken 
with the seriousness which was doubtless anticipated. 
The Commission which was nominated to examine M. 
Barthou’s plea for the removal of immunity of the Com- 
munist deputies from prosecution, is frankly opposed to 
the Government’s thesis. Not long ago Communists were 
elected in Paris, against the Nationalists, with Radical 
votes; and the Socialists, though anti-Communist in 
principle, are averse to drastic proceedings. Sentences 
against Communist leaders have, in several cases, not been 
executed. It is fair to say that France is politically 
much more to the Left than is England, while men like 
M. Poincaré, as well as men like M. Briand, are at least 
as much to the Left as some of the English Labour leaders. 
There may, of course, be a movement in the opposite 
direction. The Matin seems to demand a vast Continental 
coalition against Russia, and the Matin is probably inspired. 
But the Temps issues a warning against the likelihood 
of a profound and immediate reversal of policy, and denies 
that the Quai d’Orsay has pledged itself to Downing Street. 
Certainly, it adds, all the nations are united in the fight 
against the forces of national and social dissolution, but 
with regard to the relations of France with Russia, French 
policy is independent of that of any other Government 
and will consider only French interests. On the whole 
that is the most judicious summing-up of the French 
position. SisLEY HupDDLESToN. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE 
POLITICAL LEVY 


T is presumably not necessary to argue the point that 
| it is impossible to keep politics out of the Trade 
Unions, since not even the Die-hards have ventured 
in the present Bill to go to this length. But, though 
everyone now admits that Trade Union organisation is 
bound to find a political as well as a purely industrial 
issue, the idea is still strongly held that this is to be per- 
mitted only under strict safeguards, and as a sort of favour. 
No one has gone to the length of suggesting that the Trade 
Unions should be allowed to collect strike funds only by 
Voluntary levies from members who have individually agreed 
to subscribe. Yet this is precisely the principle which the 
= Trade Union Bill affirms in the case of the “ political 
levy.” 

Why should this be so? Why should it be regarded as 
less natural and appropriate for a Trade Union to take 
Political than industrial action? Political action is cer- 
tainly the less disturbing and the more peaceful and clearly 
constitutional method of the two. It has, moreover, 
been for a century and more a recognised and popular 
method of seeking remedy for economic grievances. It has 
been used constantly, not only by Trade Unions, but by 
‘very organised social group that has sought to make its 
Weight felt in the community. And the Trade Unions have 

n employing it regularly, in one way or another, ever 





since Trade Unionism achieved some degree of toleration 
from the law a hundred years ago. 

It is often argued that the vital difference is made by the 
rise of the Labour Party as a distinct group in the House 
of Commons. Before the coming of the Labour Party, 
many Trade Unions had freely used their funds in the 
financing of political candidatures. There was a Trade 
Union group in the House of Commons for thirty years 


before the Labour Party became an effective force. But 
this group, it is said, did not constitute a party. Beginning 
as practically independent representatives, the early 


Trade Unions became in effect a wing of the Liberal Party, 
and sat as an integral part of the Gladstonian following. 
A Trade Unionist did, indeed, once stand as a Conservative 
with the backing of his Union; but he was not elected, 
and in general it is true to say that for many years Trade 
Unionism was politically to all intents and purposes a 
wing of Liberalism. 

Throughout these years, it is well known, Trade Unions 
spent money freely and without challenge out of their 
general funds for political purposes. Not until the Labour 
Representation Committee had definitely adopted the 
principle of independence of other parties was such spending 
challenged ; and then the Osborne Judgment for the time 
threatened to bring the entire political activity of the 
Unions to a standstill. Yet it is hard to see why, if the 
practice was illegal all the time, it remained so long 
unquestioned, or to find any logical reason for supposing 
that the formation of the Trade Union representatives into 
a separate party made any difference to the legal position. 
The extraordinary confusedness of the legal grounds on 
which the various judges based their conclusion in the 
Osborne case makes it impossible to clear up the basis 
on which the decision really rested ; but it is hard to avoid 
connecting it with the emergence of Labour as a distinct 
and challenging political force. 

Logically, there would surely appear to be no plain differ- 
ence, from the legal standpoint, between the three main forms 
which Trade Union political activity has so far assumed. 
Before the Reform Act of 1867, there were too few working- 
class voters for it to be possible for many working-class 
candidates to present themselves for election. One or two 
pioneers, like William Newton of the Engineers in the 
fifties, did stand for Parliament under Chartist auspices, 
but these were exceptional cases. The absence of working- 
class candidates does not, however, mean that the Trade 
Unions were inactive politically. The Trade Unionist 
Manhood Suffrage Association of 1862 and the National 
Reform League of 1864 both existed for purely political 
objects, and the latter, which took the leading part in the 
agitation for the Reform Bill, was based directly on Trade 
Union affiliations and financed with Trade Union money. 
Thus, before direct working-class representation in Par- 
liament had become a possibility, the Trade Unions were 
already preparing the way for it by active and organised 
political campaigns. 

All this is apart from the vast amount of indirect political 
activity which they practised from their first emergence. 
Every Factory Act was helped on its way by organised 
action among the Trade Unions of the textile workers in 
the industrial north. The Mines Bills of 1860 and 1872 
were the direct results of closely organised political pressure 
by the Miners’ Unions under Alexander Macdonald. The 
amendment of the law of Master and Servant and of Trade 
Union law itself between 1867 and 1876 was the outcome 
of a series of well directed political campaigns conducted 
by the Trade Union movement as a whole. 

It is, however, customary to distinguish political pressure 
of this sort, financed out of Trade Union funds though it 


be, from the promotion of Trade Union candidatures for 
c 
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Parliament, and that again from the formation of a distinct 
political party organised on a Trade Union basis. This 
last, indeed, was not achieved until the formation of the 
Labour Representation Committee in 1900; but most 
people have forgotten how near the Trade Unions came to 
it when they launched the earlier Labour Representation 
League in 1869. For, though the L.R.L. actually became, 
like its successor the Labour Electoral Association, the 
means of launching working-class candidatures under 
Liberal auspices, anyone who studies its history will soon 
become aware that it might easily, from its first beginnings, 
have developed into a Labour Party of the modern sort. 
What snuffed out the L.R.L. and prevented the growth of 
an independent working-class party in the ’seventies was, 
first, the rapid conversion of Whiggism to Liberalism under 
Gladstone’s leadership, and secondly and more funda- 
mentally the great trade depression which knocked the 
heart out of all working-class movements in the later 
*seventies and the ’eighties. Just as Trade Unionism itself, 
under stress of the depression, fell back from the high point 
reached in 1878-4, so the movement for independent 
working-class political action was put back a whole 
generation chiefly by the same cause. 

The depression over, the struggle was resumed. The 
Independent Labour Party brought the Trade Unions round 
in the course of the nineties, and by 1900 the Labour 
Representation Committee was in being. It formally 
adopted the name “ Labour Party” in 1905-6; and the 
miners, longest faithful to the older Liberal-Labour tradition 
of the years of slump, joined it at length before the elections 
of 1910. Even the Osborne Judgment, so far from checking 
its growth, only served to consolidate its strength. The 
legalisation of Trade Union political action, even in its 
newer definitely party form, was inevitable. It was granted 
in the Act of 1913. 

The reservations of 1913 were, however, significant. 
The clause enabling objectors to claim exemption worked 
quite well in practice, and aroused little resentment. But 
it is true to say that most active Trade Unionists, while 
they recognised its expediency, did not admit its justice. 
It was essentially a Liberal clause, based on a political 
theory which Trade Unionists are not prepared to accept. 
According to the Liberal philosophy, citizenship is essentially 
an individual right or privilege, and the political com- 
munity is made up of a number of individuals and of them 
alone. Each of these individuals may, indeed, belong to 
a large number of associations which he creates to serve 
particular ends; but these associations have nothing to 
do with his citizenship as such. In especial, the Liberal 
conception of democracy implies an absence of class- 
stratification in politics, though not in the economic sphere. 
The intrusion of Trade Unions into politics is therefore 
regarded as something exceptional and unwelcome. If it 
is tolerated, this can be only because there is no other way 
in which the workers can in practice build up political 
resources of their own, and, in any case, the Trade Union 
is to be used chiefly as a convenient means of collecting 
political subscriptions, and is to play as small a part as 
possible in actual political affairs. 

This whole conception is essentially different from that 
of the average active Trade Unionist. He thinks of his 
Trade Union as a body which can work with success only 
if its members are prepared to sink their individual views 
in order to promote a common policy arrived at by demo- 
cratic means. And he applies this view of his Trade Union 
instinctively to its political equally with its industrial 
action. While he may be prepared, as a matter of 


expediency, to grant to the individual objector exemption 
from political payments, it is a kind of exemption that 
strikes him as exceptional and abnormal. For, unlike the 
orthodox Liberal individualist, he thinks of his Trade Union 
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not as a mere collection of individuals following a par- 
ticular end and standing essentially apart from the affair, 
of citizenship, but as an active partner in the working of 
the community as a whole. 

It is easy to see how these two views lead to quite different 
practical outcomes. Each side at a pinch may be prepared 
to make concessions. The “ individualist ’’ may be pre. 
pared to allow the Trade Union to be used as a “ collecting. 
box” for individual subscriptions. The Trade Unionis 
may be prepared to grant exemption to the bona fide 
conscientious objector. The Act of 1918 was indeed , 
compromise arrived at by means of these two concessions, 
But the difficulty is not thereby removed ; for the Trade 
Unionist, in pursuance of his philosophy, thinks it ought tp 
be made hard to get exemption, while the individualist 
at least wants to make it easy, and comes readily to the 
conclusion that the whole onus of declaring a willingness 
to subscribe ought to rest on the individual. Thus we 
have on the one hand “ contracting out,” and some tendency 
(by no means marked or general) to put pressure on the 
recalcitrant to pay, and on the other “ contracting in,” 
based on a definite desire to enlist human apathy and human 
stinginess against the payment of political dues. 

Of course, in the case of the present Bill, there is a strong 
admixture of purely party motives. The Tories hope— 
quite mistakenly, we think—to check the political advance 
of the Labour Party by crippling its finances. But they 
would find it far harder to do this if the individualist 
philosophy did not predispose both them and a considerable jf 
section of the electorate to regard any political action by 
Trade Unions as an undesirable anomaly. They even 
think it gracious of them to allow the Trade Unions to 
remain in politics at all. 

It has, of course, been pointed out again and again that 
such a political philosophy is wholly inconsistent with the 
interest, experience and tradition of the working-classes. | 
In relation to the worker, not only every employer, but 
every rich man, is himself a combination. He can do 
singly what it takes many wage-earners to do by combi- 
nation. Therefore, the working-class philosophies of polities 
are essentially based on combination. Only by combination 
have they won standard rates of wages, hours and con- 
ditions in industry, and only by combination can they 
hope to make their weight felt in the political sphere. What 
can be more natural than the use of their Trade Unions for 
this object ? They have always so used them ; why should 
the law and the State intervene when they adapt their 
ways of using them to meet changing needs and conditions? 

This line of argument will, of course, fail to convince the 
thorough-going political individualist, who believes in at 
abstract political democracy based purely on the rationality 
of the individual citizen. But such a man must somehow 
be made conscious—if grave trouble is to be avoided— 
that his argument is quite unconvincing to the active 
Trade Unionist, and that it is at his and the State’s peril 
that he denies an effective constitutional outlet to the Trade 
Unionist’s desire to use his Union as a means of collective 
political self-expression. In the present case, no great 
harm will be done if, as we think likely, the “ levy ” clause 
makes little practical difference. If it does make a differ 
ence, the Tories had better look out for squalls. 
















































PLAY 
|: DEWAR, speaking on the Derby on the eve 






of the race, said that, when the race was ove! 

people would remember that there was a war 02 
in China. It was a satirical comment on the amount of 
thought, speech and writing that is expended every ye 
on the Derby, and, if it had been made by anyone but an 
owner of racehorses, one might have suspected him of 
moral bitterness. What is a jest to Lord Dewar, howeve 
is a serious enough belief with other people. Those who 
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realise the all but hopeless plight of the nations of the 
earth that at the end of the war were promised by the 
phets a steady march towards a reign of justice and 
universal brotherhood cannot but be perturbed to find 
their fellow-creatures far less excited about the fate of 
venerable civilisations than about the question whether 
Call Boy or Hot Night will win the Derby, whether Apple- 
cross can stay, or whether the whistling noise that Adam’s 
Apple makes is a defect that is likely to prevent him from 
winning. There is something disproportionate in all this 
pother about horses that not one in a thousand of us has 
ever seen. One knows perfectly well that one cares less 
about Call Boy than one does about the black kitten 
that jumps at blades of grass in the garden. He means 
no more to us than the lesser Roman Emperors, and like 
them he will live in history as little more than a name. 
So true is this that one often wonders what proportion 
of the public is really interested in the Derby or in the 
horses that run in it. We are told of the feverish interest 
that is universally taken in it, but how many people could 
even tell you the names of the probable starters? How 
many lie awake at night pondering on problems of form 
or let the thought of the race come between them and 
their work? The real gambler may do these things. 
The image of a horse may flash through his mind even 
while he is in church, and a tip may reach him through 
a phrase in a prayer. But there are comparatively few 
real gamblers among those who take an interest in the 
Derby. To most people the Derby is only a joke, and 
nothing would bore them more than if they had to go 
on taking an interest in the horses for the rest of their 
careers. If they have a bet on the Derby, it is not with 
the hope of making their fortunes, and most of them are 
content to stake only a few shillings in the same spirit 
in which they would buy a ticket in a raffle. It amuses 
them to win, and it amuses them only a little less to lose. 
That is not the spirit of the true gambler. It is the ideal 
of the true gambler to look equally amused whether he 
wins or loses, but he does not really feel equally amused. 
He knows the heights and the depths of triumph and 
dejection, and he knows that there is a considerable differ- 
ence between standing on the top of a mountain and being 
precipitated into a gloomy abyss. Why the ordinary man 
should go on taking an interest in the Derby it would be 
difficult to say—almost as difficult as to say why he goes 
on taking an interest in the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
race. The annual interest in the boat race among people 
who care neither for Oxford and Cambridge nor for boat 
races is one of the most puzzling phenomena of English 
life. It began, I suppose, with the excitement of the 
rival undergraduates, and the spectacle of young men 
getting furiously excited made others who saw them 
excited, and, as the human race loves to take sides, it 
gradually became the custom to take sides on this occasion. 
Obviously, it is not the race that attracts those vast 
crowds : if it were we should find Henley drawing crowds 
a enormous as Epsom Downs on Derby Day. But no 
other boat race during the year is a national event, a 
struggle the result of which is awaited by eager households 
all over England. Creasy once wrote a book called Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World, and in games, as in inter- 
national affairs, we have decisive battles, in comparison 
with which all other battles seem to sink into shadowy 
unimportance. In games, indeed, the decisive battles 
are more numerous. Many of them—the Derby, the 
Boat Race and the Cup Final—occur annually. It is as 
impossible to ignore them as to ignore the Battle of Hastings 
or the Battle of Waterloo. There is a sense of being “ out 
of it,” of being hopelessly ignorant, if we have to look 
blank when we are asked a question about them. I am 
Sure a man could live a good life without having ever 


heard of the Battle of Hastings or knowing its date, but 


one would not look on him as an equal. There are some 
things that everybody is supposed to know, and one of 
them is the date of the Battle of Hastings. But in England 
on Derby Day one would have felt less out of it if one had 
not known the date of the Battle of Hastings than if one 
had not known that Call Boy was favourite for the Derby. 

We cannot be sure that this interest in a horse race is 
altogether a waste of time. At least, we cannot be sure 
that it is a waste of time that would otherwise have been 
devoted to solving the problems of China or to the improve- 
ment of the human race. We cannot always be thinking 
about China, and, when we do think, we do not know 
what to think. If we waste time on the Derby, it is our 
waste time that we waste. Man is so constituted that 
waste time is almost as necessary to him as sleep. There 
are here and there men with such a genius and passion for 
work that they seem to have almost no need of leisure ; 
they are possibly the happiest of mankind, but they are 
as rare as saints or great poets. At the present time, 
however, not only does the ordinary man need leisure, 
but he has more leisure than he knows what to do with. 
All the games that he has invented are means of occupying 
these idle hours. It is his nature to be busy, and yet 
he cannot go on working for ever. Hence he plays games 
—cards, dominoes, bowls—anything to pass time that 
would otherwise be intolerable to him. His chief problem 
is to invent new interests for himself. He likes to keep 
his mind, his tongue and his hands occupied, if it is only 
with trifles. 

The most unanswerable argument in favour of enabling 
all human beings to play games from their childhood up 
is that if people do not play games, they will use their 
spare time in some worse fashion. The Puritans imagined 
that the alternative to games was an interest in sacred 
things, but we know that in practice this is not so. If boys 
have no chance of playing games they are more likely to 
devote their spare time to hooliganism than to holiness. 
It is possible that games are one of the means of the 
salvation of the human race. A novelist suggested the 
other day, in a preface to the story of the trial of Madeleine 
Smith, that, if Madeleine Smith had been a modern girl, 
accustomed to play games, she might never have found 
herself in the dock, accused of poisoning her lover. That, 
I think, is carrying the argument for games too far, since 
there were many gameless contemporaries of Madeleine 
Smith who never came under the suspicion of being 
murderesses. Still, there is no denying that few people 
are morally fitted for a life of total idleness, and that the 
activity of games may in some circumstances be a pre- 
ventive of the activity of vices. Hence, you could find 
reasons in ethics as well as in good nature for supporting 
the campaign of the National Playing Fields Association 
for raising a million pounds in order to provide playgrounds 
for the four million boys and girls who are at present 
without them. 

But, perhaps, there is no need to urge the need of play 
in the modern world. Games are one of the few features 
of modern life which make one believe that the world is 
still progressing. Garibaldi’s Italy may have come under 
a dictator, but at least the Italians are playing football. 
Russia may be under the Bolsheviks, but the infection of 
sport is spreading eastwards and in the end may reach 
Moscow, if it has not done so already. One might despair 
if one thought that all this time devoted to games was 
stolen from politics, philosophy and literature. But one 
knows that it is not. The spread of games merely means 
that human beings are learning to be frivolous in a new 
way and in a better way. 


Whether the world is becoming too frivolous is another 
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question. It is possible that the human mind is not 
taking all the exercise of which it is capable and which 
it would enjoy immensely after the first feeling of soreness 
had passed off. But the games are not a cause of the 
frivolousness : they are merely a result of it and a means 
of avoiding something worse. And it is the same with 
all interest in sport. Even if the Derby had not been 
run during the week, it is unlikely that the mass of the 
English people would have been discussing Plato’s theory 
of ideas or what Aristotle meant by “ katharsis.” All 
that men wanted was something to talk about, and the 
Derby provided them with this, since it enabled every man 
to send guesses into the future and to give reasons, good, 
bad and indifferent, for his guesses. If he had talked 
about Marcus Aurelius, not so many people would have 
understood him. There was a time when he tried for a 
few weeks to talk about Tutankhamen, but he failed 
dismally and in the end talked about Tutankhamen in 
a way far more essentially frivolous than that in which 
he discussed Hot Night and Call Boy this week. And 
now, for another year, it is all over, and during the next 
twelve months not more than a million of the inhabitants 
of these islands will care twopence which horse beats 
which in any of the races, except, perhaps, the St. Leger 
and the Grand National. To the others, the Derby has 
only been a game of the moment, in which they took 
part without knowing exactly why. The real reason 
was, I think, because they had nothing else to do, and 
the Derby turned up, as it always does at this time of 
the year. Call Boy may be a good horse, but he should 
not be too proud. If we had known how to occupy our 
spare time, we should not have given him a thought. 

™ v 


Correspondence 


RUSSIA AND PROPAGANDA 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I observe in your article of to-day’s issue headed “* A 
Stupid Business,” that you agree with most papers in this 
country in accepting as genuine the documents cited by the 
Prime Minister in his statement to the House last Tuesday, May 
24th, when announcing the suspension of diplomatic relations 
with Russia. I should like to ask what is now an academic 
question ; what grounds are there for regarding these documents 
as authentic? And further, why is it assumed that there is 
propaganda emanating from the Soviet Government itself? 
—Yours, etc., WINIFRED SMITH. 

17 Grantham Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 

[Decisions as to the authenticity of particular documents 
depend upon so many factors that it is impossible to discuss 
the question briefly. For our part we believed, and still believe, 
that the Zinovieff letter was a forgery. On the other hand, it 
seems to us that the telegrams and documents quoted by Mr. 
Baldwin last week are unmistakably genuine, not only because 
to have forged them would have required a degree of ability 
which the “ Special Branch” does not possess, but because 
while men like Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain may be 
deceived by a single forgery—as they probably were in the case 
of the Zinovieff letter—they ought certainly to be able to detect 
anything like wholesale forgery. But the point is not very 
important. The question is not whether Bolshevik propaganda 
is being carried on—because we all know that it is—but whether 
it > a enough to justify a breach of diplomatic relations. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srm,—Several years ago TuE New STATESMAN, both in articles 
and in its correspondence columns, displayed a keen interest 
in the work of the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, 
whose main object is to break down the conspiracy of silence 
in regard to the prevention of venereal disease by means of 
immediate personal disinfection. 

During the last few years the policy of the Society has been 
endorsed by various authoritative international organisations, 





——, 


including the Union Internationale contre le Péril Vénérien, 
representing thirty-four countries, the International Coungj 
of Women and the International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations. A representative congress of medical and lay opinion 
of the whole of the United States of America, held at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, also emphasised the importance of the education of 
the people in the value of personal disinfection as a method of 
preventing these diseases. The recognition of the gravity of the 
venereal scourge is yearly becoming more and more wid 

and it is now an established fact that more than half the blindness, 
and a considerable proportion of paralysis, diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels and ante-natal deaths, would disappear if 
these preventable diseases were prevented. 

Nevertheless, the Minister of Health, after years of evasion and 
procrastination, has at last definitely decided to do nothing to 
further the recommendation of the Report of the Special 
Committee of Inquiry on Venereal Disease, published in 1993, 
** that the law should be altered so as to permit properly qualified 
chemists to sell ad hoc disinfectants, provided such disinfectants 
are sold in a form approved and with instructions for up 
approved by some competent authority.” He has further 
declined to assist the Society’s work by granting the Society 
any portion, however small, of the large sum annually granted 
by Parliament for the prevention of venereal disease. 

It is clear, therefore, that we must rely in the future—gs 
far as the lifetime of the present Government is concerned— 
as in the past, on the donations and subscriptions of humani- 
tarians who place the health of the people and their right to 
simple life-giving scientific knowledge before considerations 
of a purely sectarian or political nature. 

We, therefore, urge your readers to support us in our work, 
which we believe to be of tremendous moment to the people, 
by joining the Society or by sending a donation to its funds, 
which should be addressed to the Honorary Treasurer or the 
Honorary Secretary at the offices of the Society at 143 Harley 
Street, London, W. 1.—Yours, etc., 

(Signed) H. G. Wetts. 

J. M. Kenworrny. 
T. DrumMOND SHIELS. 
H. SNELL. 
Joun Warp. 

Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, 

143 Harley Street, 
London, W. 1. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


S1r,—I should be much indebted if you would allow me on 
behalf of my co-directors of the Arts Theatre Club and myself 
to offer a few comments upon the article by Mr. W. J. Turner, 
** An Experimental Theatre,” published in your last issue. 

While we are glad to find that Mr. Turner considers our theatre 
the most attractive theatre in London “ in which it is a pleasure 
to sit and act” and considers the food good and the service 
efficient, we are sorry that he should be unable to discern any 
purpose behind the Arts Theatre Club “* except the depressing 
and utterly futile purpose—to make money.” 

Like many people who write about the stage, Mr. Turner 
would seem to condemn anything which endeavours to exist 
without subsidy or can only exist upon the losses which some 
rare and good-natured people are willing to sacrifice for an ideal. 
If, however, it will induce a spirit of toleration and optimism m 
Mr. Turner, may I at once state that if to make money had been 
(which it is not) our primary object, we shall be perfectly happy 
if at first we can provide something which has not hitherto 
existed in London without actually losing money. If at a later 
date the directors as the result of their labours should secure 4 
modest emolument we shall not feel ashamed, for such is the 
fate of people in many other walks of life, even in music, painting 
and journalism. 

With regard to Mr. Turner’s comments upon the inadequacy 
of the Club’s lounge accommodation for the number of members 
requiring to use it, this is a small matter which is in course 
rectification, and as soon as certain constructional work on the 
top storey of the premises is completed further space on the first 
floor will become available for members. Even at present we 
have provided a very centrally situated Club where not only 
lunch, dinner and supper are available at reasonable prices, but 
where the subscription, even on Mr. Turner’s calculation of 
£3 14s. per annum, is far below that payable elsewhere for similar 
facilities. 

With regard to Mr. Turner's complaint of the charges for the 
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theatre, our highest price on first nights is 9s. and 7s. 6d. stalls, 
tax 1s. 6d. and Is. respectively, and the lowest 5s. (plus 9d. tax) 
for a dress circle seat. On other nights they are less, 7s. and 3s. ; 

y it may safely be asserted that these prices are 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. below those charged in West End theatres 
for the same or inferior accommodation—a not unsubstantial 
consideration for our members. 

Mr. Turner naively suggests that on the basis of 1,000 subscrip- 
tions the directors will have £4,000 a year with which they “ may 
make theatrical experiments” and that members are entitled 
for this to “‘ better or more interesting plays than they can find 
in the ordinary theatre.” 

In this connection, may I state that £4,000 per annum will not 
cover the rent, rates, taxes, lighting, heating and wages of staff, 
not to mention depreciation and renewal of kitchen and club 
equipment ? If the membership should reach, as it promises to do, 
a much larger number, the members will not be wrong in assum- 
ing that a part of their subscription will be used to assist in the 
production of plays in the Club Theatre. 

Where, however, we generally join issue with Mr. Turner is 
in his complaining because we are not “ revolutionaries ”’ of the 
artistic order. He states, for example, that neither myself nor 
any of my co-directors could “* walk out in pure aesthetic disgust 
half-way through the first act of a Lonsdale, Coward or Maugham 
play.” We plead guilty, but in extenuation beg to state that our 
incapacity is shared by quite a large number of very intelligent 
and cultured people in this country. We are also able to enjoy 
plays by Tchehov, Pirandello, Galsworthy, Shaw, O’Neill and 
Sean O’Casey, and without shame we would admit that we 
derive considerable entertainment from some of the plays by 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts and Mr. Edgar Wallace. Mr. Turner, how- 
ever, would presumably have us devote ourselves to the produc- 
tion solely of what he describes very vaguely as “‘ truly new and 
sincere work.”’ May I correct a wrong impression? Primarily 
we are not as directors of the Arts Theatre Club producers of 
plays. We have as such neither the time nor the resources 
necessary for that purpose. We have provided an accessible and 
comfortable theatre in conjunction with Club facilities for all 
of those who enjoy “* truly new and sincere ’’ or even other work 
of merit. We shall, however, be delighted to arrange for as 
many plays falling within this description as we can for the 
benefit of our members, and be only too pleased to place our 
theatre at the disposal of Mr. Turner or anybody else who, 
having found them, will back their judgment and undertake to 
cast and produce them at their own expense and pocket the 
receipts! We will ask nothing more for providing the theatre 
than such terms as we are sure would pass as reasonable the most 
critical investigation of your very experienced Mr. Emil Davies. 

We may, like most mortals, have many defects, but our vision 
is better and more complete than Mr. Turner would give us 
credit for. We are not afflicted with a judgment which sees 
nothing good in the ‘‘ commercial ” theatre and everything good 
in some other ** theatre ’’ which is supposed to produce plays that 
we believe are rarely written, more rarely seen, and hardly ever 
succeed in securing an impressive degree of intelligent public 
approval when they are seen. The hope of my colleagues and 
myself is that we are neither myopic nor monoculous. It is 
because we are fortunately free from at least these two defects 
that we realise the legal and technical obstacles to throwing our 
Club Theatre open to the public which Mr. Turner suggests is 
the “ best thing we can do.” 

We are not, however, without hope of doing something to 
merit approval. The Club has only been open} for six weeks ; 
it is developing satisfactorily and we are confident that given 
reasonable time we shall have plays in our theatre which will 
include the “‘ truly new and sincere ” and will at the same time 
appeal to our members, which is‘our chief concern. If we can 
succeed in this we at least shall be satisfied and present indications 
are that our members will share that satisfaction.—Yours, etc., 

WALTER PAYNE, 

The Arts Theatre Club, Chairman. 

6 and 7 Gt. Newport Street, W.C. 2. 


“THE AUSTRIAN TYROL” 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sim,—Now that the country is divided by all means let us 
speak of Austrian Tyrol and Italian Tyrol. But why the 
definite article? And why spoil the sound of its good name 

making it rhyme with “ squirrel ” ?—Yours, etc., 
A. G. D. Farrer. 
Fa use of the definite article (as also in “‘ the Engadine ”) 
8 80 well established a convention in England that to question 
os anther like questioning our habit of referring to Miinchen 
he unich. The pronunciation which Mr. Farrer deplores we 
ve never heard.—Ep. N.S.] 


SPELLING OF RUSSIAN NAMES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTESMAN. 

S1r,—Miss Barbara Hodgson’s letter on the spelling of Tolstoi’s 
name raises a point which really should receive some attention, 
and with which I have myself been very much occupied during 
the past months. The point is that there should be some stan- 
dard method of transliterating Russian names, and the only 
obvious, common-sense rule for setting up that standard method 
is that one English letter or combination of letters should be 
assigned to each Russian letter, that English letter or combina- 
tion being consistently adhered to. 

I do not know what system the Oxford University Press have 
adopted for the spelling of Russian names ; but I do know that 
there is almost complete chaos in the matter. Let me take two 
examples, the Russian letters which, in English, should be 
rendered with sh and ch. We find for these: sch and tsch, quite 
evidently taken from German spelling ; ch and tch, taken from 
French ; and in a recent book, sj and tsj, taken from Swedish. 
I have no doubt that you will find sce and isce, taken from 
Italian. 

You will see, therefore, that the spelling Tchekhov is partly 
French ; and it is not so very long since people were writing 
Tourguenieff—also French—for Turgenev. I see Mr. Balieff— 
French—for what should probably be Balev or Bal’ey. 

To the rule stated above should be added : all Russian names 
must be spelled as they are spelled in Russian. At present, 
we have partly bad spelling and partly bad pronunciation in 
the transliteration of Russian names. This second rule gives 
Tolstol and Dostoevski. There is no earthly reason why we 
should not spell Russian names as they are spelled in Russian. 
We do not write Pwangcarray or Moossoleenee, in some attempt 
to render the pronunciation of the names of those . . . states- 
men. Moreover, Russian names, properly spelt, are not nearly 
so horripilating. 

There are only two Russian letters about which there can be 
any argument, and these are: the soft sign, for which the 
apostrophe will do, and the hard i (yerree) for which y can be 
used. You have thus a Russian alphabet (as modified by the 
Bolsheviks): a, b, v, g, d, e, zh, z, i, 1, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, F, 8, t, 
u, f, kh, ts, ch, sh, shch, y, é, iu, ia and the apostrophes ’ and *‘ 
(for the hard sign when sometimes necessary).—-Yours, etc., 

22 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. F. S. Fut. 

May 28th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN, 

Sir,—With reference to your footnote to my letter (published 
in your issue of May 28th) may I point out that I spelt Chekhov's 
name “ Tchekov ” only in quoting the title of a book which used 
that form of the name. The authority on the subject is The 
Transliteration of Slavonic, to which I alluded in my previous 
letter when discussing the spelling of Tolstoy’s name. It is a 
sixpenny pamphlet issued by the Oxford University Press for 
the British Academy. Prince Mirsky is quite right in following 
it and spelling the name “ Chekhov.” If at present some other 
spelling is the “‘ established form” this will presumably cease 
to be the case when the work of the British Academy becomes 


more generally known.—Yours, etc., 
BarBAaRA HopcGson. 


To the Editor of Turn New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It may be, as Miss Hodgson says, correct to write 
Tolstoy and not Tolstoi, but many of us err in good company 
and the error is of long standing. Mr. George Kennan the 
author, explorer and engineer, who certainly knew Russia and 
the Russians well, in his *‘ Record of a Visit to the Author ”’ in 
the Century Magazine of June 1887 spelt the word Tolsrtoi. 
So did Mr. Havelock Ellis in his essay in the New Spirit 
published in 1890, and in W. D. Howell’s Criticism and Fiction 
published in 1891 the word is printed Tolstol. Cassell’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of 1892 gives the name as Tolstoi. My 
copy of the Kingdom of God is within you purporting to be an 
authorised translation from the original Russian MS. by A. 
Delano published in 1894 gives the spelling as Tolstol and 
contains extracts from a letter written to the publishers by Miss 
Tatiana Tolsto! (sic) on behalf of her father. But perhaps the 
most significant contemporary reference of all is the 1900 edition 
of Who’s Who, which contains personal details of such a nature 
that they presumably emanated from Tolstoi himself, or a 
member of his family. It is true the Brotherhood Publishing Co. 
(of Croydon) in issuing the Gospel in Brief in 1896 used the word 
Tolstoy. Miss Hodgson enlightens us, but does not explain.— 
Yous, etc., A. J. THorocoop. 
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BEETHOVEN 


To the Editor of TuzE New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I have now had the advantage of consulting Mr. 
Newman’s book, and I must confess that if I had been acquainted 
with the evidence therein adduced in support of the view that 
Beethoven had suffered from syphilis at some period of his life, 
I should not have ventured to contest Mr. Newman’s statement. 
—Yours, etc., Percy Kipp. 

22 Montagu Street, Portman Square, W. 1. 


* ALRIGHT” 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I notice that in the article entitled ‘“*‘ The Acquittal,” 
in your issue of May 28th, “‘ E. G. Lee ” uses the word “* Alright.” 
Is not this expression correctly spelt as two words, “‘ all right ”’ ? 
—Yours, etc., C. BICKNELL. 


Oundle. 
May 29th. 
[Nostra culpa. There is no such word as “alright,” even in 
the American language.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


A MILK ROUNDSMAN’S WEEK 
6 ar facts detailed below indicate some of the diffi- 


culties of enforcing humane industrial legislation 

on the premises of small employers. They refer 
to a single small dairy, buying up to 250 gallons of milk a 
week from farmers in the height of summer, and disposing of 
it to the general public, to boarding schools, and to summer 
visitors. Though the town is not large, competition is 
really keen, and all attempts to form a ring of dairymen 
have failed. There is the usual percentage of local unem- 
ployment, which moves unskilled hands to submit to 
considerable victimisation without complaint and without 
asserting those legal rights which would be a sure prelude 
to dismissal. 

The Trade Board has nominally established a minimum 
wage for roundsmen and dairy foremen, overtime being 
payable whenever a forty-eight hour week is exceeded. The 
dairy under notice pays these fixed wages of 52s. 6d. and 
64s. respectively, but absolutely ignored the hour limit 
until it was reported to the Ministry of Labour, as described 
below. For example, the foreman worked three periods 
on five days a week, as follows: 

5.80 a.m.—8.30 a.m.—Wash utensils, light and stoke boiler, etc. 

9.80 a.m.—1.0 p.m.—More washing up; measuring milk for 
second delivery ; cleaning brasswork; canvassing for new cus- 
tomers; debt collecting; superintend yard, etc. 

2.0 p.m.—4.30 p.m.—More washing up; booking; organising 
delivery ; special orders of eggs, butter, cream, etc., etc. 

6.0 p.m.—8.30 p.m.—Bottling up and cooling milk for next 
morning, except in very hot weather, when bottling up has to be 
left till next morning, necessitating an even earlier start than 
5.830 a.m. 

Sunday and Wednesday are the foreman’s “ holidays,” 
on which he only works three periods instead of four. 
This reduction is effected by going dinnerless and omitting 
the cleaning of the brasswork, the three “ periods” 
being 5.30 a.m.—8.80 a.m.; 9.80 a.m.-83 p.m.; and 6 p.m. 
to 8.80 p.m. The foreman’s week thus amounts to 
5x11} + 2x 11=79} hours, an unpardonable and incredible 
week for any workman in the twentieth century, entailing 
a 358 day year, a continuous shift of 54 hours on the day of 
rest, and a robbery of the man by his employer amounting 
to two guineas per week. 

The four roundsmen of this particular dairy are in rather 
better case. Their week runs as follows: 

5.45 a.m.—8.30 a.m.—First delivery. 

9.30 a.m.—1.30 p.m.—Second delivery. 

2.30 p.m.—4.0 p.m.—Washing up, etc. 

On Sundays and Wednesdays the roundsmen share the 
foreman’s “holidays” by dispensing with their dinner 
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interval and leaving a certain number of utensils uncleaneg 

Their holiday hours of work are: 

5.30 a.m.—8.30 a.m. 

9.30 a.m.—3.0 p.m. 

Three of the roundsmen push milk “ prams,” whilst the 
fourth has a motor van; in order to free him for attendang 
to the motor, he is excused all cleaning of utensils ang 
evening work, The roundsmen’s hours thus work out g¢ 
58} to which must be added approximately four more hour, 
as the foreman cannot do the evening bottling and Cooling 
single-handed, and each roundsman assists the foreman from 
6 p.m.—8.30 p.m. for one week of each month. The rounds. 
men thus work approximately sixty-two hours a week 
seven days per week, in return for the official minimyy 
wage fixed for forty-eight hours. All the men are familiar 
with the overtime payments to which they are entitled; 
but have been brutally informed that theirs is an unskilled 
job, and that their places would be easy to fill. The on 
bright spot in this tragedy of victimisation is that each man 
receives a full week’s holiday per annum on full pay, though 
he must of course take it in the slack season—early spring 
or late autumn. 

These conditions reigned in the dairy under notice fora 
number of years. Quite recently a temporary summer 
hand, on being dismissed at the end of the summer season, 
felt that he had nothing to lose by writing to the Ministry 
of Labour, which promptly sent down an inspector. The 
inspector came down in the slack season, when the weekly 
gallonage had sunk from perhaps 220 to 140 or so. The 
foreman was a newcomer, who had recently paid the costs 
of a lengthy removal in order to get the job, and was 
installed in a flat over the shop. The roundsmen wer 
questioned in the presence of the employer and of the 
foreman, who had every reason to side with his master. 
The local schools were on holiday, there were no visitors, 
and work was at its minimum. The ultimate verdict was 
that the men could compress their duties into forty-eight 
hours a week (except for the monthly turn of evening duty, 
for which overtime was ordered to be paid). The roundsmen 
were trembling for their jobs, and wished that the dismissed 
hand had not complained; consequently nobody told the 
inspector that when the schools were full and visitors in 
residence, a sixty hour week would be inevitable with the 
existing staff. The foreman’s case quite escaped examine 
tion in the general dust and smoke. 

There is now one calamitous difference in the working of 
the dairy. The employer compels every man to sign § 
time-sheet before receiving his wages; and practically al 
the time-sheets are false. To a certain extent, no doubt, 
the men themselves prefer not to work like frantic tigers. 
They must in any case start at or about 5.80 a.m., and 
cannot hope to finish much before 4 p.m. This leaves them 
their evenings for the pictures and other delights. It might 
be possible to squeeze their inevitable duties into forty-eight 
hours per week during the slack season, though they deny 
this. But any compression would destroy the amenities 
of the round—a brief flirtation with coquettish Amy, the 
kitchenmaid at No. 57; a discussion of the probabilities 1 
the 3.30 with Bill; half a pint with Jack, who founds 
winner yesterday ; and so forth. Even in the slack seaso® 
the minimum time for each round varies with changing 
conditions. On Monday the books must be left with the 
householders, many of whom settle the weekly bill with the 
roundsman. A wet day lengthens the business, for it bs 
ill work pushing a pram at full speed when one is wearing ® 
mackintosh, and in the afternoon the milk is not bottled, 
and one must protect the vessels carefully from adulteration 
by Jupiter Pluvius. Some of the roads are soft im 
weather, and on these days the pace of pushing drops * 
little, as it does when a rough sou’wester is blowing. 
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The milk trade is evidently one in which it is difficult 
for bureaucracy to improve the conditions of labour, its 
problems being shared to some extent with other industries 
which can pick and choose their unskilled labour at all times 
save during a boom in general trade. Inspectors are 
obviously easy to hoodwink unless they themselves have 
intimate knowledge of the trade which they inspect. The 
small and inefficient employer, ill equipped with modern 
machinery and fittings, is the more likely to victimise his 
employees. 

The men themselves see no hope of any real improvement 
in their lives unless and until the public are persuaded to 
content themselves with a single delivery of milk on two 
days per week, namely Sunday and the local early closing 
day—probably a Wednesday. This could be effected by 
Parliament, or by a dairymen’s association strong enough to 
exclude pirate dealers. If the milk is pasteurised on receipt 
from the farmer or wholesaler, and is stored in the dairy 
under proper conditions, it will remain sweet for twenty-four 
hours. Already quite a number of London dairies operate 
on a single daily delivery from their wholesaler, the milk 
being pasteurised either by the dairyman or by the whole- 
saler. It is true that because of the indolence and selfish- 
ness of the consumers these dairies deliver milk twice every 
day to their customers on seven days a week. But the whole 
of the milk reaches the dairy in a single consignment ; and 
the second delivery milk is precisely the same as the first 
delivery milk. A number of irritating and not specially 


useful restrictions have been placed on the sale of chocolates, - 


for instance, where the hardship to the retailing staff is far 
less. Subject to pasteurisation, a law limiting dairies to a 
single delivery on two days of each week would apparently 
involve no hardship for anybody except the inefficient type 
of housewife. GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Art 
THE WARREN GALLERY 


HE new Warren Gallery in Maddox Street has an 
exhibition of pictures by Mr. Paul Nash and 
Mr. Adrian Daintrey. Of the former I need say 
nothing at the moment. He is already a classic amongst 
modern English painters. His water-colours and drawings 
here speak with the cool beauty of metric poetry. But of 
Mr. Daintrey there is more to be said, for he comes as a 
surprise and a relief and a deep pleasure. One is in danger 
of saying too much, for he is young and he has still far to go. 
Discount then some overstatement, for I am about to 
mention great names, and as he is very much alive he is not 
yet, like these others, for the Pantheon. But he is a painter 
—a painter more than an artist, and not only a painter, 
but a painters’ painter. For this reason he is a relief. 
Modern art has had many searchings this way and that and 
another, and some findings that have justified it. But 
Mr. Daintrey seems to have made no searchings, followed 
no formule, and uttered no shibboleths as a password to 
the realms of art or fashion ; he has just painted. For six 
years it seems he has painted quietly and unknown, neither 
seeking exhibition nor pestered with publicity. May he 
continue in the same way ; for if that may be I will risk the 
ag dishonour and say that he will achieve great 
gs. 
A cool palate, often with white in the paint, sets a calm 
, und for sudden brushes of purer colour that add 
life or gaiety to his works when he wills. His drawing is 
done direct with the brush-stroke, with the lack of contour 
which that entails, but the surety of vision it necessitates. 
These brush-strokes of pure paint, heavy as they may fall 
at times, show a sensibility and a quick and nervous reaction 
to the subject that in its highest moments, as in the heart 


of the Chrysanthemums (80) or the growing grass in the 
foreground of “* The Tree and the Cottage ” (87), approaches 
the gifted fever of Van Gogh. 

He depends little on perspective and little on plastic 
modelling. His recession and his relations in it are depen- 
dent on a sure handling of finely graduated tone values with 
a delicacy in the distances that is not obvious at once behind 
the sudden dabs of sharply contrasted paint that seem at 
first to shock the foreground of his canvases. Thus his 
picture is built up by pure colour, much as Cézanne might 
have worked. 

“ The Railway Bridge, Moret-sur-Loing ” (5), and “* Wit- 
tenham Clumps ” (36), for example, are both painter’s jobs, 
and in “ The Red Pavilion ” (7), rough as it may appear, 
the foreground foliage, the animals in middle distance, the 
background of red-roofed house and high trees, and the 
escape of view through them to a distant house and further 
trees, all take their positions purely on the value of paint. 
In “ The Garden Chair ” (8) Mr. Daintry has for a moment 
abandoned his cool palate and made a close study of Renoir, 
the colouring in its hot salmons and the red-brown base of 
the foliage, and even the application of the paint, being 
strongly reminiscent of that master. This is no case of 
imitative mannerism, like the faua-Picassos of the moment 
amongst certain young painters, but is as sound as Manet’s 
following of Goya. 

In his portraits Mr. Daintrey has a sympathy with his 
subject that shows itself in the boyish charm of the “ School- 
boy ” (88), the harder type of Slippy, the rebellious-haired 
and petulant Suzanne, and that excellent portrait of Augus- 
tus John which is a feature of the exhibition. In all the 
first-named and in the almost eatable picture of the pink- 
dressed baby girl (25) the model grows out of the canvas in 
paint gradations of studied delicacy, though on first glance 
the handling seems of the roughest. 

The largest picture, “The Picnic” (18), is below Mr. 
Daintrey’s standard, and shows some incoherence both in 
design and in values. It is not worthy of the painter who 
can show such a massed beauty as the canvas of “ Veget- 
ables ” (32). Surely the parsnip is the Cinderella of still- 
life! Here is its transformation in the centre of a princely 
scene. A cabbage-head offers its clean-cut bowl of chosen 
green to support the triumphant golden parsnip at one end, 
above it pink blossoms hang luxuriously from foliage of 
dark green and royal blue, whilst below—contrast against 
the crushed luxury of crowded leaves—the clean contours 
of apples and pomegranates stand in liveried red to honour 
the central figure. This is a decoration that should be on 
a wall by itself. 

“ The Dachshund ” (8) is an exercise in a type of impres- 
sionism, with colour patches so broken that it is hard for 
the eye to synthesise them. In “ Lollingdon” (20) on 
the other hand (the portrait of a country house) unity is 
achieved by the focus of attention on the central tree and 
the left of the house, brought about so unostentatiously 
that the unseeing might class it with the better works of an 
academic exhibition. In yet another canvas, an earlier 
one (“‘ The Red Coat ”—21), Mr. Daintrey had not arrived 
at the single brush-strokes of sharply contrasted colour of 
his later works, and instead of the broken surface which 
these present, paints with a lithe brush of longer sweep. 
These long savant strokes of light upon shadow bring to 
mind the technique of Daumier. 

Great names have been mentioned here, and Mr. Daintrey 
is neither Cézanne nor Van Gogh nor Daumier, nor imitative 
of them, but he shows signs of being that remarkable thing 
which, with a little genius, makes a man great, to wit— 
himself. And I am inclined to throw in sufficient genius and 
prophecy that he will one day justify the adjective. 

VALENTINE GOLDSMITH. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MONG books which might be printed in a more 
accessible form are the letters of J. B. Yeats, the 
poet’s father. The Cuala Press, which during its 

short career published several charming and now rare 
books, issued two small selections from his letters. J. B. 
Yeats was an unsuccessful artist with an intensely literary 
imagination, and a disinterested ardent character. We catch 
glimpses of him in his son’s Autobiography (Macmillan), 
which will be surely remembered as one of the most 
beautifully written books of our day. The elder Yeats 
migrated to America, where he lived, I believe, for many 
years. The extracts we have been given so far from his 
letters are detached reflections on many subjects ; they are 
the comments of an intensely imaginative man and are 
mostly concerned with literature and the life of letters. 
The most marked characteristic of his mind is a belief in 
the value of solitude; and it is possible that residence in 
America intensified this belief, for the absence of privacy is 
the feature of American civilisation which is apt to distress us 
Orientals most. He was never tired of contrasting the solitary 
with the gregarious man and asserting it was only from 
the solitary that true art could proceed: “A man like 
Byron lived in society and could not live without it, hence 
there runs through all his poetry a certain weakness, 
a certain vulgarity, the vulgarity of a man ready to sell 
his sincerity for society. In so far as he was not a true 
solitary Byron failed of being a poet. The poet leads 
man back into solitude, and other writers, those that are 
rhetorical, for instance, lead a man forward into society 
and all its labyrinths. In the writings of these there is a 
weaker intensity. Byron has to accommodate himself 
to society, he must constantly feel its pulse that he may 
know what he is to write or not to write. He is in reality, 
with all his genius, a public performer, and they who pay 
the money call the tune. It makes no difference to my 
argument that in Byron’s case he succeeded by not pleasing 
them; it was their hatred he desired; for him the most 
agreeable form of appreciation was hatred . . . He was 
just as much their slave and pensionary.” The poet, he 
goes on to say, addresses no one, he is the loneliest being in 
existence, and his solitude finds its echoes, however faint 
they be, in our solitudes. For we each have in us a solitude 
which we enter, not necessarily to be alone with God, 
but with ourselves. ‘“ It is only by getting away from his 
fellows that a man becomes his real self.” 
* * . 


It is amusing to try to tell off those poets and writers 
who strike us as being essentially solitaries. J. B. Yeats 
thinks that if we made a list of them we should simply be 
making a list of the best, but I doubt if it would work 
out quite like that. Of course, Blake is a solitary. 

One remembers his lines : 

The Angel that presided o’er my birth 
Said, Little creature formed of Joy and mirth, 
Go, Love without the help of anything on Earth. 

He was often very angry with his fellow-men, but he did 
not revel in his own rage like Byron. He delivered an 
epigram like a slap in the face when his temper could stand 
no more : 

A pretty sneaking knave I knew— 
O, Mr. Cromek, how do you do ? 

Blake suffered, like many poets, in his solitude. You 
remember his cry: “‘ Why was I born with a different 
face?” Yes, decidedly Blake was a solitary. So, too, 
were Keats and Shelley. In society, Keats was at sea, 
not himself; though it is going rather far to say that it 
made him cantankerous and ill-bred. 

* * * 


Matthew Arnold is an interesting case from the point 
of view of this theory. He is not a simple one. According 
to the elder Yeats, Matthew Arnold is “a sick social poet,” 


—— 


always carrying about with him a longing for society 
which disappointed him. He was always mocking at it, 
reasoning with it, pleading with it. ‘“‘He cannot forget 
his darling society. Like a false wife he has put away 
But he still loves her, and is haunted, however mildly, 
by her beloved image. Therefore, there is no intensity 
in his poetry, and for that reason his crowning defect js 
no enthusiasm, and a poet without enthusiasm is a poet 
low in the ranks who has not the power to kindle the 
imagination. I cannot read him long together; his 
breeding is that of society, only he wants a more 

refined society. Naturally, he preferred Byron to Shelley,” 
Perhaps the diagnosis of Arnold as a sick social poet finds 
some corroboration in the lines: 

Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 

And faint the city gleams ; 

Rare the lone pastoral huts ; marvel not thou, 

The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 

But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams ; 

Alone the sun arises, and alone 

Spring the great streams. 
They might be taken as evidence that the poet knew in 
his heart that poetry is the voice of the solitary. 
7 * * 


We will give him Wordsworth, too, as a solitary, and 
certainly Coleridge, whose best poems are fragments from 
the world of dreams. But what of Shakespeare ? He does 
not strike us as a solitary. It is all very well for the elder 
Yeats to say that Shakespeare became “ ten times more 
solitary because of the solitariness that sprang up in the 
theatre to hail him as a fellow solitary,” or of the 
Elizabethan age, that it was its sense of the solitary that 
has made it stand forth among the centuries ; but this is 
mere assertion. The point is, that the peculiar accent of 
lonely meditation, of lonely ecstacy, or of lonely sorrow is not 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s work as a whole. The truth 
is that the question, “ Is a man a solitary ? ” when applied 
as a critical test is not much safer than the more familiar 
and equally vague one, “Is he sincere?” You can 
expand the meaning of “ sincerity ”’ till the results of the 
test will produce a list of great artists, but all the time you 
will be checking that list and arranging that selection of 
great names on quite other principles. Still, these test 
questions have their use ; they serve to draw our attention 
to qualities and beauties from a slightly new angle. If 
a critic has sensibility, he may quicken our own in this 
way, though his pet criterion prove on examination fantastic 
or fallacious. 

- * * 

Schopenhauer was much exercised about the question 
how to reconcile the need for solitude and the need for 
society in life, from another point of view. For him, 
human beings resembled hedgehogs, who huddled up 
together for warmth, then, pricking each other, had once 
more to disperse—huddling and dispersing, huddling and 
dispersing again ; there was no end to it. He agreed with 
La Bruyére that tout notre mal, vient de ne pouvoir étre seul. 
Solitude was the sole condition of life which gave full 
play to that feeling of exclusive importance which every 
man has in his own eyes, while in company he soon shrivels 
up to nothing. Solitude was, therefore, the state in which 
man could be as happy as his unfortunate nature allowed. 
On the other hand, the solitary was apt to suffer from 
depression. He might know that the world was covered 

with people not worth talking to, but he could not help 
running to mix with them. Schopenhauer took the love 
of solitude as a sure sign of a superior mind. He loved it 
himself and, being extremely vain, contemptuous and 
touchy, he hated society. But the more he kept away 
the more sensitive he became in company, as people who 
remain indoors all day do to draughts. Altogether, he 
concluded, as usual, it was a bad business. His counsel 
was to take with you into society a little bit of your own 
solitude ; but what he meant by this advice is not very 
clear, unless he meant the refusal to attach any distinct 
meaning to what others said, so as to avoid being 
annoyed by them, and the resolve to abstain from expressing 
feelings or thoughts dear to yourself. Society, he concluded, 
was like the fire—agreeable at a proper distance ; fools 
got scorched and the solitary shivered. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Young Men in Love. By Micnart Arten. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Wall of Glass. By Amasex Wiiiiams-Exuis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
To the Lighthouse. By Vincin1a Woo tr. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Michael Arlen continues to wander about in worlds not 
realised. It is not that his Peers of the Realm, ladies of title, 
Secretaries of State and other denizens of Mayfair eat and 
drink and chatter with a disconcerting absence of what a 
young critic has called ‘‘ vermisillytude.’”? Other and less 
successful novelists have drawn on their untutored imagina- 
tions when seeking to put these high mysteries before the 
lower classes for whom they write. Nor is it that his courage 
takes him out of his depth to the extent of allowing him to 

rallel that ‘“‘ all rowed fast but none so fast as stroke” 
which has made his great predecessor immortal. Mr. Arlen 
knows the etiquette of such athletics as his characters practise. 
The shaking of cocktails; the drawing, but not firing, of 
revolvers ; the driving of racing cars to the danger of the 
public, are not hidden from him, and he can take a party on 
board a yacht lying in the Solent without getting himself 
entangled in the rigging. And, when he has got us there, we 
cannot complain because Lord Townleigh has turned the 
Celadawr into a disreputable private night-club, though I 
myself would like to know from what language the yacht 
itself was named. Night clubs and the suicidal misery of the 
people who frequent them are Mr. Arlen’s theme. They are 
all desperately unhappy, these gilded revellers of his. Even 
when they get to the night club, even at the bar, they cannot 
enjoy their drinks : 

What was so singular was that everyone who was trying to reach 
some beautiful goal was generally wounded in some silly skirmish 
miles before, so that when at last he came to his beautiful goal he 
was not fit, he was too hurt and tired to enjoy it. 


Now nobody can complain because a novelist chooses to tell 

us through the adventure of his hero, how 
. . the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch. 

The subject is in fact a highly moral one. Mr. Arlen’s Young 
Men in Love is a highly moral tale. It shows us Venetia, who 
from her childhood up has been the mistress of her father’s 
colleague, the Right Honourable Peter Antony Serle, P.C., 
M.P. Serle has a wife and a daughter rather older than 
Venetia, but Venetia is necessary to him as the stimulant which 
keeps his gigantic brain equal to its political activities. When 
she is twenty-five Venetia thinks she would like to marry quite 
another kind of man. She is, not unnaturally, bored by the 
company of her father and his friends, who are indeed heavily 
boring people: 

The profound silliness with which wealth afflicts so many worthy 
men was not their silliness. Ton bored them. They accepted the 
company of princes with the resignation of philosophers and the 
irony of pirates. 

They were, in fact, no fit companions for a young girl. They 
were also entirely unlike the kind of people Mr. Arlen thought 
he was describing when he started to tell us about them. Mr. 
Arlen is, as I have said, quite out of his depth, not only in 
Mayfair, which would not matter very much, but, and this is 
more serious, in his own literary medium. Two characters 
he knows and can put before us. One is the clever and rather 
pathetic young writer who, after a struggle, wakes one morning 
to find himself famous and too rich to be at all happy. The 
other is the fashionable whore whose advances this funda- 
mentally shy though superficially impudent young man 
tepulses. We have seen them both in other novels by the 
same author. They occur again in Young Men in Love and 
they are competently described. But all the other people in 
this book are made in their two images and this is confusing. 
They all speak alike. You cannot open a page of the almost 
continuous dialogue in which the tale is written and be sure 
who is speaking. Lord or lounge-lizard, novelist or courtesan, 
Darling” is their form of address and ‘Oh, shut up!” the 
style of their repartee. Mr. Arlen lacks variety. He also 
lacks command of epithet or metaphor. Tropes come to him 
indeed, but he hardly ever knows what to do with them: 

His face was the colour of sleeping-car linen as you see it through 
half-open doors on your way to the breakfast-car. 

He wondered why her hair smelled of a bathroom and a cherry 
orchard . . . her hair had the same smell as a cleanly woman's 
bedroom in the morning. 

4 Her eyes danced along her eyelashes into his heart .. . Warm 
usky eyes - - « he wandered about in them like a man enjoying a 
cigar in a warm dusky garden. 





And it is not only in such flights of overburdened fancy 
that Mr. Arlen misses his way. The facts of life are hidden 
from him in an equal confusion of ignorance and imagery, 
His Venetia, faithless to her cabinet minister, takes tea with 
the over-risen novelist in his flat, which overlooks Mount Street 
Gardens,“ and every one who walks through wears a smile 
that lasts a little way up the busy streets beyond, like the 
taste of oysters through luncheon on the Ist of September.” 
He, poor man, asks Venetia to admire his view : 

“Bother the view,” she said. And he saw that she was wiser 
than he . . . Things were happening. There was a silken sound 
and the clothes fell from her body like petals from a shaken 
rose. 

Now, if Mr. Arlen had sought for any reliable information 
as to what really does happen when a young lady of fashion 
casts off clothing of all description in London to-day, he would 
have been told that, far from being able to let her clothes fall 
from her like silken petals from a shaken rose, she has to struggle 
out of them, usually with the help of the onlooker, passing through 
one of the most inelegant and undignified moments possible 
to civilised humanity when the sheathlike garments of her 
sophistication are pulled over her head and completely shackle 
her arms and disintegrate the lacquered perfection of her hair. 
This scene strikes the top-note of the book—but it is incredibly 
out oftune. It is followed by a really brilliant description of the 
agonies suffered by the novelist when Venetia has left him 
to dine with the politician. She has promised to ring her new 
lover up at eleven o’clock. But by half-past eleven she has not 
done so, and though he tries to telephone to her every half-hour 
thereafter it is not until half-past one that her voice answers 
him. By this time his passion has withered into jealous despair, 
Here Mr. Arlen is on safe ground. He knows, at last, what he 
is writing about—he has come to the record of a communicable 
anguish. He is almost as good, though not nearly so funny, as 
M. Sacha Guitry when he wrote and when he plays Un Monsieur 
attend une Dame. If only Mr. Arlen would master his metaphors 
and stick to the people and the situations he understands, and if 
only he could bring himself to write a novel in which no lady 
undergoes an operation .. . 


The Wall of Glass is in all respects so different a piece of work 
that it requires an effort to realise that it is a tale of contemporary 
London and presents the same world as Young Men in Love. Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis, like Mr. Arlen, takes the governing classes for 
her province. But, unlike Mr. Arlen, she really does know the 
people who govern England, knows them so well, Conservative, 
Liberal or Labour leaders, that it is impossible in reading her 
crowded brilliant pages not to identify some of the real people 
who, in decorous but incomplete disguises, move across her varied 
scene. At first The Wall of Glass makes rather confused reading. 
We are hurled from Carlton House Terrace to South Battersea, 
from Bloomsbury to the Wellstead Garden City. We travel home 
from a Pirandello play at Barnes on the top of an omnibus with 
two potential lovers and are just beginning to be really thrilled 
by their relationship when, turning a page, we find ourselves 
introduced to Sir Stephen Wincop, our Minister to Sweden, 
‘who liked to be considered an expert on contemporary life.” 
It is all a little too sudden, too busy. But presently the torrent 
of life broadens and deepens into a river along which we can 
travel more comfortably side by side with the several boats that 
are all steering to their moorings in a harbour where the business 
of a general election is to involve all the characters Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis has marshalled together. 

And as we read, more and more do we feel the assurance and 
comfort of being in the hands of a writer who knows her business 
and who knows her world. Towards the end of the book the 
competence of the novelist is reinforced by real and controlled 
emotion. The two main love-stories are developed into moving 
tenderness and a fire of passion, so that we smile at the foolishness 
and cry over the pathos of young men in love. For Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis has insight and a sense of proportion as well as inside 
knowledge of the world in which she lives. The Wall of Glass is 
a very fine novel, and quite the finest novel of contemporary 
English life since the War that I have read. 


With Mrs. Woolf we have the same assurance from the 
outset as Mrs. Williams-Ellis gives us towards the middle of her 
tale, that the writer knows the world she presents. But that is 
all there is in common between The Wall of Glass and To the 
Lighthouse. For where Mrs. Williams-Ellis is competent, 
talented and human and deals with careers and characters from 
without, Mrs. Woolf is illuminated, analytic and radiant with a 
personal quality that increases in beauty and power with every 
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book she writes and has in To the Lighthouse reached a pitch 
unsounded by any English writer of her school. 

Her story is meagre enough. Little James Ramsay, aged six, 
longs above all things to be rowed out to the lighthouse on the 
island that faces the Hebridean port near which the Ramsays 
have their summer holiday house. But Mr. Ramsay doesn’t 
want to go, and when the weather threatens, takes an oppressive 
pleasure in declaring the trip planned for the morrow to be out 
of the question. Ten years later Mrs. Ramsay is dead, the War 
has devastated the original party, and James himself steers the 
boat that takes his father and his elder sister to the lighthouse 
while Lily Briscoe, the painter, sets up her canvas on the lawn 
of the Ramsays’ house and tries, once more, to set down the 
picture she could not paint on the day when Mrs. Ramsay was 
reading aloud to little James, when his hopes were shattered 
and his mother to console him 

turned the pages of the Stores list in the hope that she might 

come upon something like a rake, or a mowing-machine which, with 

its prongs and its handles, would need the greatest skill and care in 
cutting out. 

But into this slender frame Mrs. Woolf has fitted a picture so 
rich and poignant that, watching it, we do not seem to be 
reading a novel so much as living a part of our own lives. 

Mrs. Woolf's art is, after a difficult apprenticeship, at last 
entirely her servant. She has herself described her own 
impulsions, her own way with the life she touches so surely. 
Lily Briscoe, loving Mrs. Ramsay, asks herself : 

What art was there known to love or cunning by which one 
pressed through to those secret chambers? ... How then did 
one know one thing or another thing about people, sealed as they 
were ? Only like a bee, drawn by some sweetness or sharpness 
in the air intangible to touch or taste, one haunted the dome- 
shaped hive, ranged the wastes of the air over the countries of the 
world alone, and then haunted the hives with their murmurs and 
their stirrings ; the hives which were people. 

And it is the very honey of souls, sweet yet sharp, mysterious 
and delectable, heavy with the garnered plunder of the years 
that is distilled for us in this beautiful novel. 

Naomi Roype-SMITH. 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 


China and Foreign Powers. (An Historical Review of their 
Relations.) By Sir Frepertick Wuyrte, K.C.S.I.  Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 


This brochure has been prepared for the Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, to be held at Honolulu in July, 
and its author is one of a group of unofficial experts which is 
going there to represent Great Britain. The brief outline he 
offers us is a very able piece of work. It is clearly and dispas- 
sionately written, and it will have an interest and a usefulness 
for a great many students of Far Eastern affairs who are not 
fortunate enough to be going to Honolulu. Besides the 
review itself, there are a number of important appendices, 
including Sir Austen Chamberlain’s memorandum of December, 
1926, the Hankow agreement of February, 1927, Sun Yat-sen’s 
Will and the “* Cantonese Programme.” 

Sir Frederick Whyte divides his history into four well-marked, 
though overlapping, periods. These he calls the periods of (1) 
** Chinese Seclusion and Foreign Exclusion”; (2) ‘* European 
Admission”; (8) ‘‘ European Aggression”; (4) ‘* Chinese 
Revolt : Liquidation and Equilibrium.” In the first we, and 
other nations, were trying feebly and unsuccessfully to get our 
foot into China for trading purposes. The Chinese attitude 
towards us at the end of the eighteenth century is shown in a 
diverting extract from the reply of the Emperor Chien Lung to 
George III, who had sent Lord Macartney with a mission and 
gifts to Peking. It begins thus: 

You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas, nevertheless, 
impelled by your humble desire to partake of the benefits of our 
civilisation, you have despatched a mission respectfully bearing 
your memorial. . . . I have perused your memorial; the earnest 
terms in which it is couched reveal a respectful humility on your part 
which is highly praiseworthy. . . . As to your entreaty to send one 
of your nationals to be accredited to my Celestial Court and to be 
in control of your country’s trade with China, this request is contrary 
to all usage of my dynasty and cannot possibly be entertained. . . . 
If you assert that your reverence for Our Celestial dynasty fills you 
with a desire to acquire our civilisation, our ceremonies and code of 
laws differ so completely from your own that, even if your Envoy 
were able to acquire the rudiments of our civilisation, you could 
not possibly transplant our manners and customs to your alien 
soil. ... 


es 


And thus it ends: 

Our dynasty’s majestic virtue has penetrated into every 
under Heaven, and Kings of all nations have offered their Costly 
tribute by land and sea. As your Ambassador can see for hi 
we possess all things. I set no value on objects strange or ingeniou, 
and I have no use for your country’s manufactures. 


But very soon there began a period, covering a couple y 
generations, in which China became familiar not only with oy 
manufactures but with our warships. The first war with Chin 
in 1839 is, Sir Frederick Whyte says, miscalled the * Opium 
War”; it was, in fact, fought not for a drug but for equality of 
status in China. The Treaty of Nanking, which ended it, secu 
that equality of status, and gave us besides Hongkong ay 
privileges in the “‘ open”’ treaty ports. Then the others cam 
to take their pickings—America, France, Norway, Swede, 
Belgium. Russia was already settling down firmly in the north, 
and Japan, emerging suddenly from her medieval seclusion, 
was getting ready. 

The period of European aggression dates roughly from th 
1870’s to the close of the Great War. China was now really in th 
grip of the “ foreign Imperialists,” to whose ranks German 
made a substantial addition. Early in this century the Chiney 
began to kick against the pricks, and promptly got into wom 
trouble. Our policy after the Boxer Rebellion was mildy 
benevolent ; the Anglo-German agreement of 1900 gave a pledg 
against attempting to seize any territoria] advantages, and, 
no doubt, as Sir Frederick Whyte says, did prevent excessive 
demands being made by other Powers. But Russia was a 
menace and Japan a still greater. The highly controversial 
subject of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance gives Sir Frederick 
Whyte some difficulty. He admits that it caused mischief; 
but he argues that it was justified in 1902 as a stabilising factor 
in the Far East—as a “ British insurance against a general war.” 
However that may be, it is certain that it provided Japan with 
the support and impetus she needed for her aggressions, and left 
us for some years to play a negative part in Chinese affair. 
In 1911, when the Manchus were overthrown and the Republic 
established, the British policy of leaving the Chinese to work out 
their own salvation was benevolent enough. But unfortunately 
the attempt to translate this benevolence into practice, first by 
supporting Yuan Shih-kai and later by schemes of economi 
and financial reconstruction, earned for us only suspicion and 
anger from the new Nationalist China. 

In the Washington Conference Sir Frederick Whyte sees a 
recovery of our initiative. It was Great Britain, he insists, and 
not the United States, that got politics put on the agenda, much 
to the disgust of Japan. Apart from any altruistic feelings which 
we might cherish for China, there were urgent grounds for 
pressing a new policy in our own material interests. And the 
Washington treaties, with their provisions for remedying Chinese 
discontents, were as much prudence as generosity. As Si 
Frederick Whyte observes, ‘‘ renunciation of territory or priv: 
lege was a low price to pay for an option on Chinese good will in 
future.” Alas! we hardly need his skilful pen to remind us of 
the failure to win that good will and the reasons for it 
civil wars and anarchy, the postponement of the tariff cor 
ference owing to the dispute over the French share of the Boxer 
indemnity, the machinations of Russia and the fierce temper 
of Chinese Nationalism. He closes, however, on an optimistic 
note. The Foreign Office memorandum of December, 192%, 
shows Great Britain once more taking the initiative, in calling ® 
the Powers to renounce their privileges—for their own sake 
well as China’s. Great Britain is 

in the advantageous (if also momentarily perilous) ~—— of 

leadership. Already committed by the Nine Power Treaty to 

constructive policy in China, she is now doubly committed by her 
own act, in addressing the Treaty Powers last December, to th 
welcome responsibility of carrying the Washington principles into 
full effect. 
We agree. But it is a formidable task, and it has become stil 
more formidable in the last five months. It is not easy to se 
how in the present imbroglio we can even make a beginning of it. 


MR. HUMBERT WOLFE AND 
OTHERS 


Requiem. By Humsert WouFeE. Benn. 6s. 

Beauty the Pilgrim. By Geratp Goutp. Benn. 3s. 6d. = 

The Pillars of Hercules and Other Poems. Cambridge Universit) 
Press. 3s. 

An exacting reader of Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s new book of verses 
might generalise some of the criticisms which occurred to him 
in the following terms: So Mr. Wolfe, he would exclaim, » 
after all, numbered among those writers who take a vigorow 
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upon traditionalism and yet, perhaps for that very reason, 
now and again display a singular insensitiveness to the most 
‘ent lessons of the past. He would instance a poem, part of 
of the rather complicated sequences in which Mr. Wolfe 
delights, entitled, The Saint: He. And then he would recall 
quotations of various source, to support his contention that, if 
our acquaintance with the past has any contemporary value, it 
ought at least to suggest strictest moderation in the employment 
of colour-adjectives ; since a colour-adjective is usually improper 
to the design of a poem, and can only make its effect when it is 
inset without disguise or attempt at assimilation like a piece 
of foreign material—a method sufficiently illustrated by such 


as 
- The yellow bees in the ivy bloom... . 


Donne’s . 
I saw him goe 
O’r the white Alpes alone. . 


Powders blew staines scatter’d on my skin. . 
possibly Baudelaire’s 
Bleu, clair, profond, ainsi que la virginité. . . . 
while Mr. Wolfe is still capable of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, do you remember 
the sacred mountain, green above the lake, 
where first the vines and then the olives clamber, 
and the flowers, so lulled with beauty, never wake— 
gold, crimson, blue, 
on the long drowsy terraces you loved and knew? 
where the tropical pigmentation of the fifth line is almost as 
werless to impress itself on the brain as the bright colours of 
a P.L.M. railway poster, advising you to winter in the South. b 
It is here, and in several other passages, that Requiem lies 
open to attack. Mr. Wolfe, though we are certainly not inclined 
to throw doubt on the abilities already brilliantly shown off 
in his satirical News of the Devil and in several poems of the 
present volume—for example in 7'he Uncommon Man, I: 
The feathers in a fan 
are not so frail as man ; 
the green embosséd leaf 
than man is no more brief. . . . 
and in The Lovers: She, III: 
The great Italian made his statues wear 
the rhythm of his mind as absolute 
as though he poured the metal like an air 
along the cool obedience of a flute. 


—is occasionally (we have to admit) apt to commit himself to 
affectations of form, against which no reviewer, who regards verse 
more seriously than as an exercise in comparative emotionalism, 
can help but register a protest. We cite The High Song, the 
concluding piece of the series. Mr. Wolfe had the unhappy 
fantasy of adding the word “ now” to seventeen of its twenty 
lines : 


The high song is over. Silent is the lute now. 

They are crowned for ever and discrowned now. 
Whether they triumphed or suffered they are mute now, 
or at the most they are only a sound now... . 


and the whole is consequently quite unreadable. No doubt 
Requiem disappoints because Mr. Wolfe has previously raised our 
expectations. The vivacity of his talent lends every theme he 
undertakes an interest superior to the interest which, in itself, 
any theme deserves. But his work is always substantial enough 
to provoke the reader to a definite attitude. 

How blessed is the unpretentious compactness of Mr. Gerald 
Gould’s Beauty the Pilgrim, in thirty small pages! How 
sensible of his publishers to reprint on the paper cover, as its 
sole advertisement, what is unquestionably the best poem the 
book contains : 

In the green quict wood, where I was used, 
In summer, to a welcome calm and dark, 
I found the threat of murder introduced 

By scars of white paint on the wrinkled bark. 


How few old friends were to be spared! 
And now 
I see my friends with new eyes here in town 
. Men as trees walking, and on every brow 
A pallid scar, and all to be cut down. 

Facing this poem, however, on the opposite page, stands a much 
less successful Epitaph. Dr. Bridges once asserted that an ear, 
educated to verse, concerned itself primarily with consonants 
not with vowels, and the discord of consonants in the last line : 


The girl that was the wonder of the world 
'§ positively uproarious. 











Reading through the Pillars of Hercules and Other Poems, by 
Mr. Clinton Headlam, we find time to weary of precisely the 
same virtues—restraint, discretion—that make Mr. Gould’s book 
specially acceptable. The qualification “scholarly,” applied 
in the better as well as in the derogatory sense, often comes to 
mind. From cover to cover hardly one piece is included which 
does not enshrine a cultivated reference. From a smooth, 
reflective surface our own image is faithfully returned under 
its most respectable traits. Verse as pleasant and as accom- 
plished has been written from the day that walking tours in 
the Lake District and Greece, with pocket editions of the classics, 
were first brought into vogue. In its place, it continues to be 
enjoyable. 


EAST AND WEST 


An Indian Day. By Epwarp Tuompson. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


The publishers describe this book rather strangely as “a 
counterblast to E. M. Forster's Passage to India,” which appeared 
three years ago. The description seems strange partly because 
Mr. Forster’s book had no propagandist purpose and was not 
therefore a suitable object for any sort of “ counterblast ” and 
partly because if Mr. Thompson’s book was so intended he has 
certainly left his readers in the foggiest sort of doubt as to the 
quarter from which the “‘ blast” is supposed to blow. One book 
is, of course, incomparably better written and more readable 
than the other, though the latter displays a longer and more 
intimate and exact knowledge of life in India. But the 
respective outlooks of the two writers seem, to the unsophisti- 
cated reader at any rate, to be very much the same. It is hard 
to say which of the two is the more severe on the “ native ”’ 
or which is the more severe on the mentality of that passionate 
little world which is known as “* Anglo-India.”” Mr. Thompson's 
picture is the more sentimental of the two, but that is hardly a 
ground for quarrel, and if he has indeed any serious or funda- 
mental criticism to make upon the Passage to India, we certainly 
cannot guess, after reading both books, what sort of criticism 
it would be. 

An Indian Day is rather heavily written and not very easy, 
therefore, to read. It contains many pages of description and 
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Llewlyn Powys 
7 
THE VERDICT 
OF BRIDLEGOOSE 
In this book Mr. Powys delivers himself of his 
verdict on the United States and the American 
people. Readers of his earlier books will find 
here the same realism, humour and evocation of 
emotion with which they have grown familiar 
and fond. Limited Edition. 
Qs. net 
+. 


SKIN FOR SKIN 


*No one who is quick to the beauty of sensuous 
life should miss this poignant, personal confes- 
sion. . . . Scene after scene is portrayed delicately 
and truthfully, and it only adds to the reality 
and richness of each scene that, as in the Dance 
of Death, somewhere in each is the figure of the 
last Enemy.’ 
The Observer 
A few copies only of this limited edition 
remain. 
gs. net 
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soliloquy which the judicious reader is likely to skip, the “ social *” 

conversations in it are apt to be awkward and unreal, and much 
of the sentiment is almost “ Victorian.” But all the same it is 
a quite considerable book, thoroughly well worth reading. Its 
picture of India under the English is more concrete than Mr. 
Forster’s and, indeed, very real. We know of no book in which 
the fundamental dilemma of British rule in India is more clearly 
exposed—the impossibility of going and the apparently almost 
insoluble difficulties of staying. We have given India a régime 
of “* justice ” for which she does not care, and an extraordinarily 
efficient administrative system which, on the whole, she dislikes 
much as the men of Kent or Cumberland or Devonshire might 
dislike a scientific Utopia. India does not and cannot produce 
men who can develop or even maintain the institutions that 
we have given her. It is only by accident, as it were, that there 
ever appears a native Indian who can be turned into an efficient 
judge or collector or army officer; and as for “ representative 
government ” it is still for India a fundamentally foreign notion. 
The difficulty about handing over the government of India to 
Indians is that the whole of the existing machinery is European 
—and specifically English—and can probably never be worked 
by Indians without the support of English troops, simply 
because it is our machinery and not theirs. ‘India for the 
Indians,” would not and could not mean a Parliament at Delhi 
or anywhere else because “ parliament” and “‘ democracy” are 
words which, however glibly they may be used by Indians for 
their own purposes, embody ideas which are not at all natural 
to Asiatics. A completely free India would have to find other 
modes of government and administration, and while she was 
finding them would inevitably have to pass through a period 
of chaos out of which the “ educated’ Bengalee, who is the 
backbone of the Swarajist agitation, would certainly not emerge 
on top. 

The problem of how to give India self-government seems 
thus to be intrinsically insoluble. The tremendously efficient 
British system of administration, with its reliance upon personal 
character and upon that particular set of excellent prejudices 
which we call “the Public School spirit,” would be likely to 
lead in Indian hands only to universal corruption and disaster, 
just because it is a British and not an Indian system. The 
Anglo-Roman code of law, for example, is utterly unsuited to a 
country where truth-telling is held in less esteem than kindly 
behaviour. In Indian courts perjury is universal and is not 
condemned by native public opinion; therefore European 
ideas of judicial procedure cannot, in the long run, be made to 
work successfully unless most of the judges are Europeans. 
The ethics of the East and of the West, as Mr. Thompson con- 
stantly points out, are different. Which is superior to the 
other does not very much matter from a practical point of view. 
The important fact is that the difference exists. And similar 
differences arise in connection with methods of administration. 
To the understanding of these truly profound problems An 
Indian Day is an important contribution. But we see no reason 
why Mr. Thompson should quarrel with Mr. Forster. They 
are both mainly concerned to do the same thing—and a very 
useful and important thing—namely, to show to the stay-at- 
home Englishman who is ultimately responsible for the good or 
bad government of India, the real and extraordinarily complex 
nature of the problem he has to solve. We do not yet know 
at all how to deal with India. ‘* Democracy,” in our own sense 
of that word, is certainly not a solution, because the precedent 
conditions of an effective democracy do not seem to exist in 
India. But we are committed to a democratic experiment 
and we must carry it through. Mr. Thompson’s picture of the 
religious side of Hinduism is extremely interesting. It does 
not carry us much further on the road to racial reconciliation, 
but it at least shows us our main obstacle. His book may 
certainly be recommended to all those who realise that these 
problems are important. 


THE RECREATIONS OF A SCHOLAR 


The Gorgon’s Head and Other Literary Pieces. By Sir James 
GeorGcE Frazer. Macmillan. 15s. 

These are the parerga of a profound student who, as was said 
of Milton, seems to find recreation solely in a change of work ; 
and, if we may adopt the words of Anatole France in the pre- 
fatory note, “ils feront penser aux délassements de Renan ”’—a 
compliment indeed from a Frenchman, but assuredly not 
exaggerated. Were these papers less interesting in themselves 
they would be welcomed with the respect due to their illustrious 
author, to whom the whole educated world is under an obligation 
it can never repay. There is no one, we should imagine, who has 
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ever read the Golden Bough but must count the reading of it ag, 
decisive epoch in his life—one of those events which colour gj 
subsequent thought and revolutionise the intellect as, ip the 
religious life, certain events make a “ conversion.” 

That book, and the others which followed it, though belong; 
to what De Quincey called the “ Literature of Knowledge,” anj 
being “ militant on earth from the first,” will probably live for 
centuries as portion of the “‘ Literature of Power,” for their 
style is worthy of their substance ; and, whatever advances jp 
anthropological science may be made by future generations, wy 
cannot imagine that they will ever cease to be read if only gy 
things of beauty : they will remain always triumphant by virty 
of the form in which their thoughts are cast. No future antho. 
logy of prose can afford to omit, for instance, the opening 
of the Bough, or many other passages scattered throughout the 
book as the purple patches are scattered throughout the poems 
of Lucretius. And, to such of us as are privileged to know the 
author, this feeling of intellectual and esthetic indebtedness ty 
the writer is deepened by reverence and affection for the man, 

Many of these pieces we have seen before. Some of the 
Coverley papers, for example, formed a kind of introduction tp 
Sir James’s selection from Addison’s essays ; the admirable lif 
of Cowper was prefixed to a selection of the Letters made ip 
1912 ; and a few others we read as they came out in the various 
reviews to which they were contributed. All these we haye 
re-read with pleasure, savouring once more with special enjoy. 
ment the delicious fooling of Sir Roger’s visit to Trinity, and his 
shocked ‘‘ God bless my soul!’ when Bentley told him that 
Joshua Barnes could not distinguish between John and Isage 
Tzetzes, and actually disregarded the synaphea in 
anapestics. We only wish that the truly Addisonian humour 
of this passage were less esoteric—for it is unfortunately caviare 
to the general; and we venture to think that Bentley’s final 
** Walker, my hat,” would have been still better if Sir James had 
retained from Pope the regal *‘ our” (Dunciad, IV, 278). 

Several of the pieces, however, are quite new to us; 
these being the charming fantasia on the story of Perseus which 
gives the title to the volume, and which Sir James wrote as 4 
recreation after the task of translating Pausanias. We are par. 
ticularly grateful for the account of that wonderful polymath 
Robertson Smith, and still more for what, to us at least, is the 
most attractive essay in the volume—that on Lorimer Fison and 
Alfred Howitt, those two distinguished workers in the field of 
anthropological science whose devoted labours, into which others 
have entered, are precisely of the kind which least deserves 
oblivion and yet soonest descends into it. Nothing, in fact, is 
more noticeable in Sir James than his generous desire to give full 
recognition to the army of investigators who have made his own 
work possible. 

The slighter pieces here included are, of course, of varying 
degrees of importance and merit. Some, indeed, are so slight 
that while reading them we felt like the lawyer immortalised 
by Sir James’s favourite Cowper—Sam Cox, who, after sur- 
veying the sea for a long time in profound contemplation, r- 
marked that he was surprised “‘ so almost infinite an element 
could produce a sprat.” But we cannot regret their presence. 
The least of them has its interest. The war-papers will show 
that the student could, had he wished, have been a statesman; 
and the little poem entitled ‘“* June in Cambridge ”’ lets us peep 
through the study-window, and reveals what temptations the 
scholar has to resist if his book is to be written. Like Chaucer, 
Sir James, though “on bokes for to rede he him delytes,” 
would love in early summer to cast them aside and enjoy the 
sunshine, the woods, and his ancestral Scottish hills. But: 
For me there is no summer, 

No deep woods sunlight-pied, 

No purple heather on the hill 
A wimpling burn beside. 
Still, still I con old pages, 

And through great volumes wade, 
While life’s brief summer passes, 

And youth’s brief roses fade. 





PLEASANT AND ERUDITE 


Cambridge University: An Episodical History, By ARTHUR 
Gray. Cambridge: Heffer. 15s. 

Mr. Gray’s book, which has been out of print for some years, 
makes a welcome reappearance with afresh set of illustrations. 
It is admirably easy in style with none of the stiffness one 
associates with the academic historian. Mr. Gray has wide 
knowledge, but he is wise enough to bring out his Cambridge with 
various great men and to do without that heavy background 
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The Solution 


Our announcement on page 230 of last week’s NEW STATESMAN was mysterious 

only because there was a *s delay in our time schedule and the space in this 

journal had been booked. All sorts of “ trade” complications might have arisen 

had we published this advertisement last week. We will now tell you all about “it.” 
“ WT” is the result of months of skilled experiment devoted to the: task of 

producing a portable wireless receiver which would satisfy a public that 
(a) knows and wants to know nothing of the technicalities of wireless, (6) needs 

a broadcast receiving set and (c) wants this service at a reasonable cost. 
In brief, the New Langham Portable has the following outstanding features. It is 
completely self-contained within a specially strong leather attache case (15 x 15 x 8), 
the set, batteries, loud s , four valves, etc., being securely fixed ready for 
instant use. Its full Joud-speaker range for the British main stations is 100-150 
miles, which means that in Great Britain you are always within range of at least one 
main station, usually within reach of several. Daventry and Radio Paris have a full 
loud-speaker range of 300-400 miles. Many other foreign stations, such as Langenberg, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Berne, Frankfurt, Madrid, Hilversum, etc., are also 
received at full loud-speaker strength. 
Such a performance is made more remarkable by the fact that the set is controlled 
by ONE DIAL ONLY. It is therefore wonderfully simple to operate. 
The purity and mellowness of tone of the New Langham Portable will be a revelation 
to you of the strides science has made, and we guarantee its performance to satisfy 
the most critical listener. 
Demonstrations can be arranged in any part of the country. Will you, without 
committing yourself in the least, accept this invitation and send us a card to-day? 
We feel certain you will not regret having made the acquaintance of the 


NEW LANGHAM PORTABLE 


ALBION HOUSE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Phone: Museum 8293 & 2878 
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They are demons for wear and demons beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be active life they live brings their complexion 
worn with propriety on a pale-blue to the ripeness of an old fisherman's. 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness In the whole clan and family of shoes 
about them! They give just a slight sug- there is no thing to equal them for 
gestion of muscle such as you will see defiance—for doggedness. 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 
MEN’s: Shoes, 55/-; Boots,63/- = “ ‘WoOMEN’s: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 





Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton wm AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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ABREE RS ose 
Opened June Rod dace 
2nd the Ab , 
Rt. Bos te athe 
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Chamber ing 
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The Public Benefit of re 
Ownership Based on the & 
Private Virtues of Thrift 


Twat is the raison d’ étre of all Building Societies, 
and when the Minister of Health opened Abbey 
House this week, he was paying a tribute to 
the Building Society movement in general. 
Abbey House is not the mere expression * 
financial success—it is t testimony 
the old-fashioned — of thrift a the 
old-fashioned ambition to own a home— 
oo and an ambition which all Building 
Societies strive to encourage. Abbey House is a 
necessity to a Society which from very humble 
origins over years ago has now grown to be 
the largest Building Society in the metropolitan 
area. Ample accommodation and improved 
Building Society in a building which is a worthy 
addition to the architecture of the metropolis, 
and which will enable the Society still further to 
improve its services to careful investors and to 
worthy borrowers. 
A booklet telling of the growth of the Abbey 
Society and giving full details of the 
feeilities it affords for profitable investment will 
be sent post on 


7ABBEY. 
ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST BUILDING SOCIETY 
HAROLD BELLMAN—General Manager 
ABBEY HOUSE 
Upper BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
Immediately opposite Baker Street Tube Station) 
City Office : 145 Mooraate, E.C.2 
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which is often dubious in detail “as well as tedious. These 
went out into the world and influenced it for good or evil, 
sometimes they owed little to Cambridge studies. Darwin, th 
greatest influence of the last century, learnt little there, but the 
Preface to the Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World tells us tha 
as an undergraduate he got mainly from a Cambridge professor 
his taste for Natural History. 

The interaction between Oxford and Cambridge has beg 
continuous, one or the other taking a leading part ; and, findj 
much of interest to note concerning the varying foundations o 
the colleges, Mr. Gray cannot give Cambridge high marks fo 
national significance till 1500. Then with the creation of Tri ’ 
the great foundation of Henry VIII., who found in Cambridge 
suitable views on divorce, the primacy of thought belongs tp 
that university for many years. In the eighteenth century 
reached its lowest ebb, and the casual ways of examiners anj 
professors have to be studied to be believed. One ex-professg 
of that time, the Arian Whiston, was, we think, a pioneer in his 
way as well as the author of a standard translation of Josephu, 
Turned out of Cambridge for his views, he became, as Addison 
calls him, a “ learned news-vendor,” and started printing his 
heresies in pamphlets, which he gave away gratis in great 
numbers. 

Cambridge can boast of a long array of poets, but it may k 
doubted how much the spirit of the place contributed to their 
development. Yet, seldom in accord with recognised studies, 
they were left freer there than they might have been in the busy 
world. Gray, never a genial mixer in society, might have doneas 
well elsewhere. His great poem is steeped in classic lore, but in 
no sense Cantabrigian. Here it is suggested that his eminence 
in ode-writing encouraged Browne of his college to found the 
medals for odes and epigrams. But Browne needed no English 
odes to awaken his interest—in Latin at least. His will directed 
that his “ Pocket-Elzevir Horace comes vic viteque dulcis d 
utilis, worn out with and by me,” should be buried with him. 
It is certainly overdoing local piety to say that “ the breath of 
Cambridge is in all that was written by Milton and Wordsworth.” 
The vagaries of Coleridge were well understood at Jesus, and 
Tennyson was, as Mr. Gray shows, lazy rather than justified when 
he complained of inadequate teachers. None of these poets cared 
for their Alma Mater. The one man famous in the outer world 
who always looked with strong affection on Cambridge, and might 
have flourished as a don, was Macaulay. 

The book refers happily here and there to the beauties or 
outrages of Cambridge architecture, which varies stone with 
excellent brick. The last chapter, ‘“‘ Recentiora,” dealing with 
the rival claims of College and University, is admittedly contro- 
versial. But who has a better right to give his views on revolu- 
tionary changes than a College Master ? What and where is the 
University ? We read of a foreigner asking that embarrassing 
question some fifty years since. The answer was fortunately 
available in a passing figure, that of the all-potent wire-puller, 
Councillor and Professor, G. F. Browne. 

The criticism of the outsider, unhampered by knowledge of 
the difficulties, is apt to be more free than judicious. Mr. Gray, 
taking a broad-minded view above sectional claims and demands, 
is well aware of what Cambridge owes to itself and the world. His 
book conveys so much knowledge in so agreeable a form that it 
deserves a wide success. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Light of Experience. By Sir Francis YouNGHusBAND, K.C.S.1, 
K.C.1L.E. Constable. 15s. 

Sir Francis Younghusband has already told us a good deal about 
his soldiering experiences in The Heart of a Continent and elsewhere, 
of his travels and adventures in Mr. Kipling’s India, of his famous 
Tibetan expedition and triumphal progress to Lhasa almost twenty- 
five years ago. The present volume of his “mature views on men 
and events” is a supplement not only to his barrack-room balladry 
and his traveller’s tales, but to those accounts of his religious exper 
ences which have crept into his other books from time to time. Here 
we meet again with Rhodes and Kitchener, Lord Roberts, Lord 
Morley and Lord Curzon; are given advice on the management of 
the native Indian; accompany Sir Francis to Cambridge to learn 
from Dr. McTaggart his conception of God and the Universe ; listen 
to Bergson and Croce, and attend the lectures of the Aristotelian 
Society, following each speaker with the earnestness that is only 
known to the Indian Army officer who has just ‘‘ found God.” F 

It is many years since Sir Francis first took to “ really deep thought, 
when during an expedition among the Himalayas he had “ direct and 
immediate experience of the inmost Spirit of things . . . that the 
world is not only good and lovable, but that it loves—and loves 
with overmastering power.” It is his present belicf that “ if England 
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PARLIAMENT AND WAR: The relation of the 
British Parliament to the administration of Foreign 
Policy in connection with the initiation of war. 
By FRANCIS ROSEBRO FLOURNOY, Ph.D. 15s. 
Contents: Introduction, Tne First Afghan War, The “ Opium 
War,” The Crimean War, The China War of 1856—1860, The War 
with Persia of 1856—1857, The Abyssinian War, The Afghan War 
of 1878—1880, The Occupation of Egypt, the Boer War of 
1a99—1902, The Great War, Summary and Conclusion. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM: An Inquiry into 
Earned and Unearned Income. 
By J. A. HOBSON. Price reduced to 78. 6d. 
Revised Edition. Second Impression now ready. 
Contents: A Business, Trades and Their Place in the Industrial 
System, Spending and Saving, Coste and Surplus, Wages, Interest 
and Rent, Ability, Distribution of the Surplus by Pulls, Prices 
and the Ratio of Exchange, The Mechanism of Markets, The Law 
§ Supply and Demand, The Size of Businesses, Trusts and 
Monopolies, The Labour Movement, Socialism and the Social 
Income, Taxation of Imports, Money and Finance, Insurance, 
Unemployment, The Human Interpretation of Ind 


TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


Being the Report of the Proceedings of a Conference 
organised by the League of Nations and held at the 
London School of Economics on Systems of Fixin 
Minimum Wages and Methods of Conciliation an 
Arbitration. Royal 8vo, 284 pp. 6s. 


Ready July Ist. 

AN ECONOMIST’S PROTEST. 
By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., formerly 
Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of London. 188. 

This is a selection cf over a hundred articles and letters, many 
hitherte unpublished, written from 1914 to 1926, and indicating 
the attitude of an economist to the events and opinions of those 
eventful years, A certain unity is given to the whole by the 
humen interest which is felt in watching a single man struggling 
against the current of the popular beliefs of the moment. 
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THE STATE 


A Conservative View 


By ROBERT BOOTHBY, M.P., JOHN 
DE V. LODER, M.P.. HAROLD 
MACMILLAN, M.P., and the HON. 
OLIVER STANLEY, M.P. 6s. net. 


“This is a most attractive book; it is delightfully fresh 
and frank in outlook a book to set you think- 
ing, whether or no you agree with its conclusions, and 
for any impulse to thought, to a reconsideration of 
accepted beliefs, the older members of the party may be 


sincerely grateful.” 
—Sir Joun Marriott, M.P., in The Sunday Times 


“In this interesting little volume four young Tory 
Members of Parliament attempt to sketch the main out- 
lines of a Conservative industrial policy. The book is 
admirably written.”—T7he Times. 


“ Among the opportunities for State action they include 
the control of credit, a survey of the incidence of 
taxation, the stabilization of prices through the agency 
of ad hoc boards, the encouragement along certain lines 
of co-operation and combination in industry, the develop- 
ment of trade on an Imperial basis, and especially by 
guaranteed loans for the purpose to the Dominions. 
‘ The book is well written and its arguments are 
well marshalled. It is undoubtedly a valuable contribution 
on a vital and much discussed problem.” 

—Social Science Bulletin. 
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THE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
MOVEMENT 


HAROLD BELLMAN 


(General Manager, The Abbey Road Society), 
with an important Foreword by 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP 


G.B.E., D.Sc. (Econ.) 


& 
“A most lucid and concise Sketch of the 
development of a Great Social Movement.” 
“ An absorbing and authoritative Study of 
the History, Scope and Procedure of Build- 
ing Societies at home and abroad.” 


Commander Hilton Y oung, M.P., Editor-in- 
Chief of the “* Financial News,” in “ The 
Building Societies Gazette "’ :— 

“ Lucid in expression, accurate in detail, not 
overburdened with statistics, thoughtful in 
idea, moderate in tone, it is the model of 
what such a work should be.” 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 3/6 net. 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., W.C.2. 
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is to display any original greatness it must ... be founded on 
religion.” Not content with Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, Words- 
worth, Dickens, and a few other minor luminaries, Sir Francis looks 
forward to the advent of “a religious genius of our own, speaking in 
our own tongue to men of our own day.. . . He will take the ancient 
Gospel as Shakespeare took some ancient story, and by the fire of 
his genius impart to it a fresh life and a new meaning.” And, 
“compared with such a one even the greatest of the past will be 
only the preparers of the way.” 


Motor Rambles in Central Europe. By Franx C. RimincTon. 
Methuen. 


Although Mr. Rimington’s charmingly illustrated account of his 
motor tour through Southern Germany and the Tyrol will be useful 
to his fellow-motorists, and is readable enough for its description of 
the towns and scenery through which he passed, it lacks the quality 
of enthusiasm that is needed to distinguish it from mere guide-book 
information. The fact is, Mr. Rimington seems rather ashamed of 
himself, and apologises quite unnecessarily for having paid a visit 
to “‘the home of the Hun”; a most unfortunate expression, which, 
it is true, he puts into the mouth of a possible objector. As he 
proceeds, moreover, he is curiously reticent about the people, and 
when he does mention them he goes out of his way to explain that 
they are quite human. Surely it is obvious that tourists who feel 
like this should give ‘‘ Central Europe” a wide berth; though that 
there exist any appreciable number of such queerly un-English 
creatures we do not believe. 


Notes on the Originality of Thought. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


This book is worthy of its excellent translation by Professor 
Brodrick-Bullock. Even those who cannot accept the author’s 
conclusions will find material for thought in his emphasis of the 
relation between psychology and philosophy—too often overlooked 
to-day when psychology, made proud by its newly-won laurels, is 
apt to despise the support of other forms of investigation. That 
psychology, by deriving everything from something else, does lose 
sight of the “spiritual principle of life’’ and art seems a fair criticism. 
As Signor Vivante says, from Freud’s analysis of the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
it would seem that “the subject there unfolded ought to move an 
audience and have an artistic value by whomsoever chosen and 
developed!” He claims that the value of art lies in rendering the 
material intelligible, in making it a “moment of truth, a moment 
of communion in the eternal.” As Cocteau has said of poetry, 
** Elle dévoile, dans toute la force du terme.”” Having defended his 
conception of an internal necessity and of a liberty which, far from 
being an arbitrium, is a making or realising of these intrinsic relations 
and principles of activity, Signor Vivante goes on to show how this 
affects the character of poetic and constructive thought. This is 
not an easy book, nor is it one to be accepted without consideration. 
But it stimulates thought and at least attempts to throw light on 
that rare privilege of art—‘‘de toucher juste et plus loin que toute 
science.” 


15s. 


By Leone Vivante. The 


A Century of the English Novel. By Cornetivs WerycGanpr. 
Brentano’s. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Weygandt has discovered the secret of the novel’s popularity. 
It is simply this: “‘the shortest novel lasts out the longest evening ; 
the novel of average length three evenings; the novel in the old 
English or the modern Russian manner six evenings and all spare 
time of a Sunday, too.” Mr. Weygandt is of the opinion that “* had 
William Morris been given the power of character creation he might 
well have been a capturer of romance to compare with Scott”; 
Mr. T. F. Powys’s novels remind him of Mr. Hardy’s; Mr. W. J. 
Locke he has discovered as “‘one of the many writers of the tribe 
of Sterne”; he considers Mr. George Moore to have been the 
**dominant influence” in the “making” of Mr. Arnold Bennett ; 
and of George Gissing he writes: ‘‘ No English writer not of first 
power has, during the past twenty years, had so wide and deep an 
influence.” Need one add that Mr. Weygandt dates his preface 
from “ North Sandwich, New Hampshire” ? 


This Generation: a History of Great Britain and Ireland from 1900 
to 1926. By Tuomas Cox Meecu. Vol. 1: 1900 to 1914. 
Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Meech opens the first volume of his “ history ” with a description 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in the darkest days of the South African 
War, crossing the road to the House while the constable on duty 
holds up the horse-drawn traffic; and closes it with the outbreak 
of the Great War. He is mainly concerned, as a contemporary 
historian is bound to be, with politics and politicians, though he 
devotes an occasional and perfunctory side glance to the arts and 
sciences, literature and the stage. It says much for his descriptive 
powers that he gives nearly forgotten disputes over dead issues an 
almost contemporary liveliness, and is at his best dealing with the 
grand climax of folly when the Home Rule-Parliament Act mounte- 
bank rebellion was at its height, and Lord Halsbury and his friends, 
breathing deathless defiance, went down in the last ditch. Within 
the limits he has set himself, Mr. Meech has caught his period very 
successfully. As an epitome of Hansard in the skilled “Gallery” 





—, 


manner, the book should prove very useful to those who have 

to refer to what this or that politician said or did between the Boer 
War and the Great War. The book is illustrated with contemporary 
portraits and caricatures. 


Laughing Truths. By Cari Spirrecer. 

Muirhead. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

M. Romain Rolland, in an in memoriam notice of Carl § 
refers to him as “‘ the greatest of you all” (meaning, of Course, the 
Swiss), and the introduction which he has written to the 
volume reaffirms that conclusion ; but if he is right in the main, this 
unfortunately titled book gives us the spectacle of an intellect far leg 
imposing than M. Rolland would have us see. What, for 
must we think of a writer who dogmatises airily about art in th 
following way : 

It demands neither study nor preparation, for it acts di 
through the senses on our heart and imagination, so that it has eyer 
been true that the simple receptiveness of youth has shown itself, 
better judge in the realm of art than the most advanced erudition 

- so it is unnecessary to study art. 

The contention would seem purely frivolous, if it were not so 

put forward ; it might also be pointed out that the word “erudition” 
here begs the question: it is critical experience that is needed to judge 
works of art, not encyclopaedic knowledge of them. Spitteler is not 
always so exasperating. Some of his remarks on literature, music and 
‘*nature” are acute and interesting, and the examination of Schubert's 
Piano Sonatas shows a real appreciation of music, much of which is, 
however, enclosed in the turgid, demoded imagery of nineteenth. 
century musical criticism. 


The Post Office. 
7s. 6d. 

Sir Evelyn Murray has been the permanent head of the Post 
Office for the last thirteen years and consequently knows all that 
there is to know about that wonderful institution. It is wonderful 
because in spite of its enormous size—until some of the railways 
were amalgamated it was the largest employer of labour in Great 
Britain—and the varied character of its multitudinous duties, it has 
earned and retains a reputation for almost impeccable efficiency, 
That proof of posting should be accepted in a court of law as proof 
of delivery is a tribute which the British Post Office deserves. Is 
higher praise than that possible ? During and after the war, of course, 
there were lapses, the staff had been depleted and efficiency could 


PUlpear 
FroR Summer nightwear 
“LUVISCA” Pyjamas 
are clean, cool and com- 
fortable. 
They possess all the soft- 
mess of silk, are very 
durable. ‘“ LUVISCA” 
SHIRTS AND SOFT 
COLLARS, too, are 
smart, serviceable and 
economical for present-day 
wear—perfect in cut, 
style and finish . . . 
always fresh and 
new looking. 
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Sturdy Fellows 
TURDY fellows, these Mascot Uskide soled 


shoes. This special sole is as near everlasting as 
you "ll get in anything for men’s wear—and that’s 
saying something. The coarse grain hide in a shade 
that rapidly assumes a rich russet brown with wear 
and polish is exactly suited for golf and country 
wear. Comfort on the foot and distinction of style 
combine to produce satisfaction for the wearer. In 
short, sturdy shoes for the healthy outdoor man— 
and no disgrace to him when he enters the house and 
poe © to the lounge or the antterns 0 O 





Write for fully illustrated Booklet. 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 























Constant Hot Water 
Day and Night 


is assured by installing a 


SENTRY 


“ ALWAYS ON DUTY” 


“Lens,” in the “New 
Statesman” of May 7th, 
says: “ The best way in 
which to heat water for 
domestic purposes in this 
country is by the use of 
coke in a stove made for 
the purpose. Mine is 
called a * Sentry,’ and is 
on unsleeping guard, day 
and night.” 





Prices from £5 :18:0 
Write for Leaflet No. 19 to the Makers. 
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not be fully maintained. But the recovery is now complete and 
the postal services of 1927 are as efficient as those of 1914. Sir 
Evelyn writes as an enthusiast and contrives to make the history 
of the development of every department of the service thoroughly 
interesting. His description of the travelling post-offices is almost 
melodramatic—especially that of the “special” which leaves 
Aberdeen every afternoon at 3.80 with a staff of fifty sorters 
and on its journey to London opens 850 mail bags, makes up 650, 
sorts about 150,000 letters, and arrives at Euston in the small hours 
with 2,500 bags on board. It is rather depressing, however, to be 
told that we must entertain no hope of any reduction of the terribly 
high charges which Londoners have to pay for their telephones. 
Why we should pay eight or ten times more than a Stockholmer, for 
example, has to pay, Sir Evelyn does not satisfactorily explain. 
He does, however, explain why the extension of the service and the 
rapidly increasing number of subscribers tends rather to heighten 
than to lower the average cost per instrument. Incidentally, he 
shows that there is no reason why we should not return to the penny 
letter post, if only we were to get rid of that halfpenny rate for printed 
matter which serves only to inundate our letter boxes with circulars 
we do not want. In general, Sir Evelyn Murray’s book gives an 
admirable description of the most intricate piece of business organ- 
isation in the world and deserves a wide public. 


But Yesterday—. By Maup Diver. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Henry Arden, an ambitious politician, has been killed in & 
motor accident. His mother insists that his biography shall be 
put in hand, and that his eldest son shall be the biographer. Sir 
Henry, we learn, has expressed a wish that no biography shall be 
written, and presently we discover why : for the son, searching among 
his papers, finds that for the past thirty years he had enjoyed the 
closest intellectual intimacy with the woman he would have married 
had not his mother interfered. Then the dead man begins to exert 
an occult influence, and forces the son, who has been brought into 
touch with his father’s platonic mistress, to give up the biography. 
Those who take his place fare no better, and when the determined old 
mother takes it in hand herself she is found dead at her desk. Unfor- 
tunately, the right eerie atmosphere is never created, and such merits 
as the novel has are confined to its characterisation, which is quite 
good. 

Seed-Pods. By Mrs. Henry Dupenery. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

In her present novel Mrs. Dudeney has created one outstanding 
character whom it is a delight to meet ; and much greater novelists 
have often given us less than that. Lisette Blaise, when we meet 
her in the prologue, is sixteen, a foundling who has run away from a 
convent and become a member of a travelling theatrical company. 
Seduced by a young actor and deserted when the war breaks out, 
she works in a munition factory, and when the story proper opens, 
the war being over, we find her in lodgings at Seaford, waiting the 
coming of a pupil for voice production. The pupil is Sir Paul Copper- 
wheat, brewer and Mayor and would-be M.P., pompous and kindly and 
simple. How and why she marries him, learns the parts of my lady 
and Mayoress, and plays them with spirit, meets her old lover and 
loses him finally, it is the purpose of the story to tell. But the story 
is incidental ; it is Lisette that counts. Short and tubby and plain of 
feature, careless and impudent of speech, yet with appealing flashes 
of beauty and an essential decency of character, she is a most lovable 
person, and deserves all the good things Mrs. Dudeney promises us 
she shall have. 


About Motoring 
THE LANCHESTER 


"ie YSH flung a careless knee over the low raking 
K tiller that the ordinary expert puts under his 
armpit, and down four miles of yellow road, 
cut through barren waste, the Octopod sang like a six-inch 
shell. She whooped imto veiled hollows of elm and Sussex 
oak; she devoured infinite perspectives of park palings. Over 
naked uplands she droned like a homing bee. But at heart 
she was ever Judic as I remember that Judic long ago—Judic 
clad in bourgeois black from wrist to ankle, achieving incredible 
improprieties.” .. . 

Thus Steam Tactics; and every old time motorist knows 
that it was a Lanchester which rescued Kipling and his 
immortal Pyecroft from the unspeakable Sussex constable, 
and the still more unspeakable American steam car, and bred 
the only scrap of genuine literature which petrol has yet 
inspired. It must have been a Lanchester; for quite apart 
from the tiller steering there was no other car of the period 
which, habited in decent black and suggestive of a deanery, 
could achieve “incredible improprieties” on the road. It 
is one of the standing puzzles of the modern science of publicity 


—— 


that the Lanchester advertising people have never 
and used this sublime passage. Shameless publicity men ha: 
ravaged Shakespeare, Rupert Brooke, even Keats to fil] thes 
rented spaces. They have unblushingly bought famous 
canvases, and mendaciously inserted somebody’s whisky 
tobacco into them. But here is the solitary patch of fine 
writing inspired by one of the most trumpeted trades on earth, 
a patch which was actually inspired by a particular car - 
yet the vendors of that car have never seized the op uni 
Can it be that they have never identified the “ Octopod” of 
Steam Tactics with the Lanchester? Can it be that famouy 
engineers are ignorant of literature? Or is it rather that, 
knowing, they are too reverent to use ? 

* * * 


I am half minded to tear across this sheet of revelation. 
but I refrain because alone of prehistoric cars the old air-cooled 
Lanchester deserves such immortality as Kipling has given it, 
It did not clatter or bark or stink, as did most of its compeers, 
It did not irresistibly suggest grandmamma’s barouche, with 
the schoolroom coal scuttle stuck on the platform where formerly 
old Digby had sat erect in his cockaded topper. Artist and 
engineer had collaborated to produce it. In shape it departed 
from every previous locomotive that the earth had seen, 
befitted the apostle of a new order of motion. Silently it stok 
along the roads, as a gentleman’s carriage should. Ashamed 
of queer Victorian costumes, it buried its happy passengers 
within its deep embrace ; they sat in it, not on it, as terrible 
men and still more terrible women sat on the terrible cars of 
those days. Behind and below its stiff, hinged apron of patent 
leather one rode in comfort when the winds blew. It did not 
humiliate the owner after the common fashion. Let buyers 
of lesser cars pause shamefacedly and dip water out of horse 
troughs with bowler hats; the Lanchester was air-cooled, 
Let the devotees of France’s racing cars struggle with lamp 
ignition, or carry gladstone bags full of dry batteries; the 
Lanchester owned a primitive magneto which sparked with 
regularity, if without ferocity. I doubt if any other car has 
ever been so far ahead of its day as this original Lanchester. 

* me * 


Of the newer Lanchesters I know less. The firm has one 
grave fault from the standpoint of the ordinary man. It has 
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this entirely new blend. 
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On a In the realm of speed and reliability 
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the Sunbeam stands supreme. 


In the Six Hours’ Endurance Race 


eminent; it covered the greatest dis- 
tance of any car competing—385.9 
miles, an average of 64.3 m.p.h. 

We can give prompt delivery of 
models identical with that which 
proved triumphant in the Six Hours’ 
Race. Let us arrange a trial run for 


you now. 
CHASSIS FOUR WEYMANN 
PRICE SEATER SALOON 
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A Car you 
ought to see 


—because 


its performance on the road is in all respects equal to the 
anticipations awakened by examination of its design and 
appointment. 


—because 


the uniform standard of reliability reached on the road 
is the result of refinement of design and construction due 
to the experience gained in road and competition tests. 


—because 


the Humber is expressly designed to enable its owner to 
obtain the greatest degree of pleasure and service from his 
car at the smallest trouble to himself. 


FRONT WHEEL BRAKES are now Standard Fitting 
on all 9/20 h.p. Cars. Models are available for 
immediate delivery. 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


LONDON : 
West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
Repair Works & Service Dedot: Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W. 6 













9/20 H.P. 2/3 Seater with 
Dickey Seat - - £267 7 
0/20 H.P, 4 Seater Tourer - £267 7 
9/20 HP. 4 Seater Saloon - £322 7 
14/40 H.P. 5 Seater Tourer - £460 
14/40 H.P. & Seater Saloon - £575 
15/40 H.P. 5 Seater Tourer - £620 
16/40 H.P. & Seater Saloon - £835 
15/40 H.P. & Seater Landau- 
lette - - - - #835 
20/56 H.P. 6 cyl. & Seater 
Tourer - - - 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5/7 Seater 
@.,) and T A tooe 





DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD. 






20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-Seater Tourer. 
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never been democratic. It will not stoop to build cheap cars 
for dwellers in villas. Each-car is a creation like a Paquin 
frock, and commands the prices which a hard, unfeeling world 
demands for all creations. Consequently we humble folk 
cannot buy Lanchesters. But it fell on a time that I was 
following a certain trial through the Scottish Highlands for 
six days. To insure hotel accommodation, and to exacerbate 
the natural severities of the route, the event was dated well 
ahead of that season in which the Grampian climate may 
conceivably be tolerable. We were driven by the organisers 
up amazing goat tracks, disused roads engineered by General 
Wade (whom we all learnt to hate fiercely), and the beds of 
torrents which sometimes dry up. They were not dry then, 
for each day greeted us with its own separate scurries of snow 
and hail. Some of the great ones of the earth condescended 
to observe our tribulations from the glazed comfort of a big 
Lanchester saloon. I, most humbly, pursued my journalistic 
duties from the saddle of a racing motor bicycle, which I flattered 
myself I could handle as deftly—well, since Kipling is in our 
thoughts, as deftly as Lutyens handled the Maltese Cat on the 
polo ground. If there is a sphere of motoring in which a motor- 
cycle despises a car, it is in hill climbing. If the motor-cycle 
reaches its apotheosis in any special department of climbing, 
it is upon goat tracks of semi-vertical gradient. Imagine my 
wrath when I found that with all my tricks and power I could 
not escape from this huge, luxurious Lanchester if I adventured 
myself up such perilous tracks ahead of it. Imagine my joy 
when I found that if its wide stern blocked the path ahead, 
it could climb so fast that it did not hold me back. Imagine 
my unwilling admiration when we slid round greasy mountain 
hairpins in company, and its tail was as rock-steady as my 
own rear wheel. Imagine my envy when fate called upon 
us both to drop off the high peak of some moor into a precipice 
in which the mist-clad pinewoods hundreds of feet below were 
the only gentle sight, and I found that the two-ton car could 
take the drop faster than I dared with my infinitely lighter 
load to check. In that week I conceived an immense admira- 
tion for the Lanchester. And nothing that I have since seen 
or heard of it has led me to revise a line of the verdict which 
my envious brain then passed upon it. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE distribution of nearly £60,000,000 in interest on the 

5 per cent. War Loan and other Government stocks 

has not had the effect it used to have of causing a 
demand for gilt-edged securities. Possibly the flood of new 
issues has exercised a deterrent effect, and investment appears 
to be directing itself more to foreign securities, such as Argentine 
rails, referred to in a subsequent paragraph. While markets 
generally are on the weak side, a few shares show strength. 
There is persistent buying of Imperial Chemical Industries 
and of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres. This last has 
been one of my most frequent recommendations ever since 
the preferred ordinary were obtainable at 12s. 9d. and the 
““B” preference at 17s. 9d. cum div. These shares now stand 
at 19s. and 20s. respectively, the former carrying six months’ 
dividend payable July 1st and the latter ex six months’ dividend 
paid April Ist. This company has done some good financing 
of late through a subsidiary, whereby it is investing over a 
million in new theatres, the money costing it only a trifle over 
7 per cent. The preferred ordinary are entitled to a further 
participation in profits after £75,000 has been distributed in 
any one yearonthe ordinary. Hitherto this further participation 
has seemed too remote to be taken into account, and last year’s 
dividends on the ordinary amounted to only £42,000. The 
profit, however, would have permitted of an additional £26,000 
being distributed, and with the active policy pursued by this 
company the possibility of an additional dividend on the preferred 
ordinary comes into view. These, in my opinion, would be 
undervalued at 22s., and I should be disposed to advise taking 
the profit on the “‘B” preference and exchanging into the 
preferred ordinary, which has the incidental advantage of 
securing two half-yearly dividends in three months. There 
is not much else to say of markets, except that, in my opinion, 
new issues, generally speaking, should be avoided. 

* ~ * 

The financial year of all the Argentine railway companics 
ends June 80th, and about this time of the year people try to 
form an estimate of how the various companies, in which so 
much British capital is invested, have done. That such 
estimates are favourable is evidenced by the fact that the 


i 


leading stocks in this section have quite recently had a sharp 
jump. In these notes on December 25th last it was stated 
that Argentine railway stocks usually rose between December 
and June, and that, for reasons given, they appeared tempt; 
on the basis of the prices then ruling. The following table 
shows the rise which has occurred : 


Price Dec. 24th, Current 
1926. Price, 
Central Argentine ord. ee oe 76 87 
Buenos Aires Great Southern 101 107} 
Buenos Aires and Pacific .. 87 _ 92 
Buenos Aires Western sat ee 89} 


Receipts of these companies show excellent increases, and 4 
point of considerable importance is the improvement in the 
value of the Argentine peso, which on June 30th, 1926, wa; 
45§d. and is now 47#d., which is actually over par. Whik 
Canada has been having too much rain of late, Argentina has 
had too little, and ploughing operations for the next wheat, 
linseed and oats crops are being retarded, although the latest 
news is that some rain has fallen. However, the favourabk 
factors predominate, and it is quite likely that one or two of 
the companies may increase their dividends. These fall dy 
to be declared in October. On the basis of last year's dividends 
the leading companies, at the present prices of their ordinary 
stocks, give the following yields: Central Argentine, £7 per 
cent. ; Buenos Aires Great Southern, £7 11s. per cent. ; Buenos 
Aires and Pacific, £7 14s. per cent. ; and Buenos Aires Wester, 
£7 17s. per cent.; these, however, are rather understated, 
for it must be borne in mind that the dividends declared in 
October are “‘ fat” ones, those in April being interim distriby- 
tions, and therefore smaller. In my opinion, all these stocks 
deserve to be valued on a 7 per cent. basis, which means that 
there should be room for several points further rise. For the 
more speculatively inclined, the stocks of the less important 
Argentine railroads offer even more chances, e.g., Cordoba 
Central ordinary at 38} and Entre Rios ordinary at 70. 
* * * 

The ability of the industry to realise satisfactory levels of wages 
and profits must await the diversion of a large amount of the labor 
and capital now employed in coal mining to other lines of effort, 
Such a readjustment would be a costly process, and it is not likely 
to be effected voluntarily as long as the country’s coal mines 
remain in as many different hands as they are at present. Ifit 
were possible to obtain concerted action, a drastic weeding-out 
of the less efficient units would probably be preferable in the long 
run to the enormous waste entailed by periodic suspensions of 
mining. 

If general knowledge tests were run in this journal, I should 
print the above extract from a bank circular and ask readers 
to guess the country to which it related. The quotation comes 
from the monthly letter of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, and the industry referred to is coal mining in the 
United States! A. Emi Davies. 
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Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000, £30,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT, FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EstTABLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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_POR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


0 770 GARDEN LOVERS.—For Sale, Harrow on the Hill, 15 mins. 
T from Baker Street, house with delightful garden. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
conservatory, etc. Independent Hot water System. Electricity and Gas. 
Ring Harrow 1135 or write, “R.G. W.” c/o THE NEW STATESMAN, 


terest Queen Strect, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


URNISHED CHALET TO LET, J ULY—OCTOBER. —8 Beds, 
telephone, electricity. Wonderful position and views. Golf, tennis, bathing 
5 minutes. {15 a month. Less for long let.—Harvey, Chalet Oiseau Bleu, 

crang sur-Sierre, Switzerland. 














QUFFOLK COTTAGE TO LET.—Facing sea. 4 rooms, 3 beds, 
S attend required.— WINKFIELD, 28 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 








peasants COTTAGE, CO. WATERFORD, 3-roomed, simple, 





dean, ideal for picnic life; beautifully situated at 600 feet. 30/- weekly.— 
"_Apply_™ Mrs. UssHer, 8 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 


EW XTEWBURGH HOUSE, 
N nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 


constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 49145. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


pYRENEES TOURING CLU 
MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE 18ts, 
Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France and Spain, visiting Biarritz, 
Pau, Lourdes, Gavarnie, Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 
25 GUINEAS. 
SECRETARY : 











14 Park LANE, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON. 
REFORMED INNS. 
\7 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., S 193 Regent Street, W.1 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in ‘all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst’ Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire ia 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtts. 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
gatden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 24 guineas till May 31st. Juue to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


ASTBOURNE. atian Guest House, 
Best locality (central), varge a toems. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. 
(cookery diploma). Tel. : 


IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing; one mile from ‘bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Pilatushaus (Oberammergau) open 
all the year round. Paying-guests received ; separate tables for meals. Large 
airy comfortable rooms; big balcony and verandah facing south; good 

bathroom. Splendid mountain scenery aud bracing air.—Apply: Miss "ELLEN 
Soumeett at above address. 

WO OR THREE PAYING GUESTS 
small Tudor house in picturesque village amid paintable scenery. 
with open view. Terms moderate.—Miss Curwen, Long Crendon, Bucks. 








. George’s House, 














2 Jevington Gardens, 
ROGERS 














received by lady living in 
Nice garden 
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EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 eontributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
““ONE IN A MILLION.” 
institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US 
(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on se rvice, whether 
or not life is saved; 
(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service; 
(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their lives 
in the Service; 
(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Life-Boats which have again and again 
saved lives which otherwise would have been lost. 
OVER 60,800 LIVES SAVEO. 
give now, and remember the Life-Boats in win? 
THE FARE OF HARROWBY, GEORGE oa SHEE, M.A 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 2? Charing Cross Road, Londen, W.C. 2 


LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Lectures on (1) ‘‘ THE HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM” and 
(2) ‘““ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES,” will be given by PROFESSOR E. R. A. SELIG- 
MAN (Professor of Political Economy in Columbia University, New 
York) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on 
MONDAY, JUNE 13TH, and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 151TH, 1927, 
at 5 P.M. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by The Vice- 
Chancellor of the University (Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B.). 


5/- 


The 

















ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 
YMBOLISM OF THE TAROT CARDS, by Miss Hyipa 
RuopeEs, Thursday, June oth, at 3.45 p.m., and “ DEPRESSION,” by Mr. 


EUSTACE MILES, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40 Chandos Street, 


Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 
LOCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE 
Lessons to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 

on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY. 
Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. 


LITERARY 
Fok EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An_ Intelligent 


agency supplying American markets. Write to McWiu.iams’ Manuscript 

Servicr, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 

Write OSBORNES, 27 Ejastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





Style, Fluency, Hotel Cecil). 











from 2 gns,— 





Articles and Stories. 
13J Victoria St., 


EARN TO WRITE 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 


Earn while you learn. 
London, S.W.1 





WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumea. Lovely 


view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—The Dolomites. 





June 16th, 4 





weeks, 69 guineas first-class. Motoring through magnificent mountain 
seenery.—N. S. BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
USTRIAN TYRO1,.—Maguiticent Alpine scenery. Invigorating ; 


off beaten track; nor. Inusbruck.—Miss ANpDREew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, 
Stubaital, Tyrol 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ONDONER, interests: hiking, sentimental verse, religious 
psychology, motor "bus routes, Latin hymns and — politicus, wants loneli- 
ness alleviated.— Write BM/BBGQ, London, W.C. 

OUNG MAN, aged 17, of good Geneva a desires to stay in 
En family July and August to learn English in exchange for French.— 
Write NicoiE, 5 Place Claparéde, Geneva. 

KOSBY HAi,l..—A Club and Hall of Xesidence now open tor 
Women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to Tas 
= WARDEN, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 

SMOCKS. 


()LD ENGLISH AND OTHER 




















_ PEASANT Suor, 42 Devonshire Street, Theobakis Road, W.C.1. Museum 
7602. 
JURKSHIKE STONE PAVING tor Garden Paths and IL, ily 


Ponds, rectangular, or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 

ete., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or ‘send gar- 
Ments for free estimate, IonD W Turwte Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 





OOKS FOR SALE. 

66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsley’s The Savoy, 
Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 35s. (cost £6 63.). 

£5 58. Balzac’s Novels, 53 vois., {10 108. Boccaccio Cemorous Fiametta, 17s. 6d. 
Mardrus’ Arabian Nights, 16 vols., {15. Memoirs of Saint Simon, 3; vols., 148. Bar- 
chester Novels, Troliope, 8 vols., 258. Story of the Nations, illus., new set, 67 vols., {9 


—Dictionary National Biography, thin paper, 
3 vols., rare, {12 128. Froawk's 
Fifty drawings by Alastair, 


(cost {25). Punch, roo vols. in 25, {10 10s. Surtees’ Sporting Novels ijtus., 6 vols., 
£3. rawley’s Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Rice Persian Women and Their Ways, 
» 128. (cost 21s.). Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit., 32 vols. in 16, hf. morocco, 


Catalogues free. Libraries and single volumes 
list free. Wanted, Boswell’s 
2 John Bright Street, 


Write us for any books you want. 
purchased for prompt cash 3,000 books wanted 
Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 
Birmingham. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


le ee SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-T ypists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 ‘Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. ‘Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 











etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 





UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss Roperts, 9 Gray's Inn Road, Chancery 8481. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Transiations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chamcery 8380, 





Every man, be he Prime Minister or day 


SECCOTINE, 


(Reo. Traps MaRK). 


labourer, is happier when he has at hand 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, and makes 
a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size can be carried in vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 





Sold everywhere, in Pin-stoppered Tubes, 44d., Gd. and 9d. 
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THEATRES 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 





COURT (Sloane 5137). EVENINGS at 8.30. 
THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN 


By Ss O'CASEY. 
Preceded by RIDERS TO THE SEA. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 





EXHIBITIONS 


N EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS by pupils 

of Miss Marion Richardson and of pupils of past and present students of 

will be held on Thursday, June 16th, from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. and 

on Saturday, June 18th, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. at LonpoN Day TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Southampton Row. All interested in the subject are invited to attend. 


SCHOOLS 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.—Two Scholarship 

tions will be held on J 4th—6th for Candidates under 9 on that 

mary, ast. 1907 (sales fs--{20). Apucation aecuamary before June goth. Par- 

: a . > 

a, aa? rn ~} Tom e% C. Smarr, M.A., Headmaster, ‘Abbotsholme, 
Rocester, Stafford. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful eo Aim of education free development as individuals and 














as members community. Independent study. 5; attention 
to health and ph development. prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. ncipal: THEopoRA E. CLarK. 





HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head Misiress : Miss Estwer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Misivess: Miss Estmerprooxk Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usnal school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3 10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., L1,.B. (Camb.). 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical! as well asintellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: Isane. Fry, Avice TRENCH. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersficld High School. The aim of the hool is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
actical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ion, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 














HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines 

“New Ideals in Education ” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM SALVADORI, Pr. Soc. Se. (Florence), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Rome, now an exile in Switzerland, proposes to open in September at 

B ns (Vaud), in a beautiful situation between Lausanne and Geneva, an inter- 
national secondary school, where, together with a liberal education, the study of the 
principal modern languages will be specially cared for. The special aim of the school 
will be to develop the mutual understanding between the youth of different nations. 
Pupils who have accomplished their elementary studies will be accepted. Fees {120. 
Parents are invited to communicate before July sth, addressing to “ Chateau 
Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud), Switzerland. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Vaiss HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
§.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STFELE. 


i ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Citizenship, Practical Idealism, Health. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
SECRETARY, 33, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 


HE GOVERNORS OF NEWLY-FOUNDED CO-EDUCA- 
TIONAL DAY SCHOOL in South London are prepared to receive in September 
at a normal fee limited number of boys and girls, age between 7 and 12 for 

education up to Matriculation and University Entrance. The School is easily 
reached from Victoria, and close to bus routes. Application should be made before 
———y July 16th, to the Secretary.—Box 292, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Stevens, L1,.A. 


| bers READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 


ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1708. 


NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. low fees. 

RIAR, ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 
September as a co-educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply to : 

Principals, Dr. MARFL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GERTRUDE WALMSLEY. 








Children admitted from 3 years of age. 























— 


LARGE PUBLIC COMPANY in the North 
of England requires the services of an 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


The commendihg salary offered is {750 p.a., and 
the prospects of rapid promotion are considerable, 


Applications from men of 35 or under are invited 
in confidence from those having experience in 
Company work or in the higher grades of the Civil 
or Municipal Services. 


State full particulars Box 295, NEw STATEsmay, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


BEDFORD 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
post, vacant September, 1927 :— 

Demonstrator in the Department of Organic Chemistry. Salary, 
£250, rising to £300. 

Last day for receiving applications, Wednesday, June 8th, For 
further information apply the SECRETARY. 


ares FOR RESEARCH IN AUSTRALIA FOR 
WOMEN GRADUATES. 





The Australian Federation of University Women offers a research 
fellowship of the value of {500, open to women graduates of British 
Universities (excluding those of Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand), 
The Fellowship will be tenable from the Spring of 1928, and is tok 
used for research in Biology, Economics, Anthropology, Geology or 
Colonial History. Applications must be received by June 3oth, 1927 
by the Secretary, British Federation of University Women, Crosby 
Hall, een Walk, London, S.W. 3, from whom regulations may kk 
obtained. 


M ORLEY COLLEGE for WORKING MEN and WOMEN, 
> 61 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE Roan, S.E. 1. 





Applications are invited for the Post of Part-Time DIRECTOR 
OF MODERN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT. Salary {110 ed 
Session (September to June) for two to three evenings weekly. 
Director will be required to assist in the organisation and super 
vision of classes in French, German, Italian and Spanish, and to @ 
some teaching in French. Knowledge of modern methods of 
teaching is essential, and experience of teaching adults desi 

Applications should reach the PRINCIPAL, Morley College, & 
Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1, not later than June 25th 1927. 


LING’S SWLDISH SYSIEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on th 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, et 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SrcRETARY. 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardesi, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ker 

sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.p., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Boatl 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 
= LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING fot 
Men and Women. Fee {22 2s. a year. First year courses in Agriculture aad 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 
HAMBURG. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SUMMER-SCHOOL JUNE 27TH—JULY 30TH. 


The school offers an opportunity to English students of obtaiaing i 

a good knowledge of the pcan political and intellectual life 

Germany. Instruction is also given in the German language, 

an elementary knowledge of the language is desirable. 
Excellent opportunities for recreations, excursions, etc. Por 

further information apply to DR. HERMANN FINER Nr. 208 Gree 

Lanes, London, N. 4, or direct to Ferienkurse University of Hamburg, 




















LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel : Latchmere 4258. 





HANET.—Home Preparatory School for Girls under 13. All 
subjects. Next term o Sept. zoth. Fees {40 term.—Mrs. THOMPSON 
(Som. Coll., Oxford), Nairobi, Kingsgate, Thanct. 


UEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7. Opposite Kensington Gardess 
where games and recreation are practised. Recognised by the T Regs 

tration Council and Ling Association. Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma Chel, 
Member Ling Association. Students prepared for Ling Diploma. Public examina 
tions in Swedish Gymnastics (Educational, Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing, 
Greek and National Dancing. Theoretical subjects. i 
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